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DEDICATION 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

I  respectfully  dedicate  this  book  to  you.  I 
might,  of  course,  select  for  this  purpose  any 
of  the  great  names  which  naturally  occur  to 
the  mind  in  connection  with  fishing,  the 
government  of  the  country,  art,  or  letters, 
and  so  pretend  to  some  transient  connection 
with  the  makers  of  history.  I  should  thus, 
no  doubt,  obtain  an  autograph  letter  from, 
say,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  might 
be  handed  down  in  the  archives  of  the  family 
as  an  heirloom,  passing  with  the  real  estate. 
But  this  consideration  does  not  weigh  with 
me  in  comparison  with  the  harmless  pleasure 
which  you  will  feel  on  learning  that  a  book  by 
a  rival  author  has  set  forth  upon  the  troubled 
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waters  of  criticism  under  your  auspices.  I 
have  upon  my  shelves  a  number  of  books 
with  your  name  on  the  title-pages,  but  I  cannot 
find  one  which  has  been  dedicated  to  me. 
The  cases  are  not,  however,  parallel,  because, 
while  I  am  able  to  conceal  your  identity,  you 
must  have  disclosed  mine.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  you  have  but  one  brother,  while  I 
have  so  many  that  the  whole  pedigree  of  the 
Halls  may  be  examined  without  your  being  so 
much  as  suspected. 

My  second  object,  when  I  have  laid  this 
little  volume  at  your  feet,  and  created  possibly 
one  false  impression,  is  to  remove  another.  In 
a  former  book  on  the  same  subject,  with  a 
similar  title,  I  dealt  faithfully  with  the  sports- 
men who  were  good  enough  to  read  it,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  story,  palpably  fictitious, 
I  wrote  only  what  was  true  ;  but  in  the  preface 
I  falsely  pretended  that  I  was  a  Conservative 
and  Unionist  M.P.  This  was  mere  disguise, 
as  there  were  special  reasons,  well  known  to 
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you,  why  I  should  be  at  some  pains  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  I  was  the  author  of  a  book  on 
so  trivial  a  subject  as  angling,  but  you  may 
recollect  my  amazement  of  a  dozen  years  ago 
when  I  found  that  the  critics  derided  or  doubted 
my  fish-tales,  but  swallowed  whole  the  one 
statement  which  seemed  to  us  then  so  absurd. 
I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding 
you  that  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been, 
a  Conservative,  or  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  become  either.  I  can 
promise  not  to  become  both. 

Your  friend,  the  scientific  author  of  a  recent 
novel,  pretended  to  be  a  murderer,  and  my 
friend,  the  English  authoress  (anonymous, 
too)  of  another  book,  wrote  as  a  German 
nobleman,  but  no  one  was  deceived  for  a 
moment  by  either.  Why,  then,  should  I 
have  been  accepted  with  alacrity  as  an  M.P.  ? 
It  was  merely  the  setting  in  each  instance. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  in  the  present 
case,  in  this  very  volume,  where  again  all  the 
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stories  are,  on  my  honour  as  a  Free  Trader, 
literally  and  exactly  true,  without  even  one 
exception, — you  will  not  fail,  I  say,  to  observe 
that  two  of  the  little  tales  were  once  your  own, 
and  are  now  worked  into  the  pattern  of  the 
book  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  scenes  had 
been  enacted  before  me  instead  of  you.  It 
is  not  my  fault  that  we  have  visited  different 
rivers.  Have  I  not  always  wished  that  for 
us  the  same  cold  streamlet  had  indeed 

curl'd 
Through  all  his  eddying  coves  ? 

But  you  have  other  fish  to  fry,  other  shrines  to 
visit,  and  other  books  to  write.  So  we  must 
continue  to  wander  apart,  and  these  children  of 
yours  must,  with  their  cousins,  bear  my  name 
and  wear  my  home-made  clothes.  I  trust  that 
there  is  nothing  to  make  their  real  father 
ashamed  of  them. 

BRADNOCK  HALL. 

THE  ATHEN^UM,  1910. 
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NORWEGIAN  AND  OTHER 
FISH-TALES 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   VALLEY   FARM 

'  Remember  thee  !  Ay,  while  memory  holds 
A  seat  in  this  distracted  globe.' 

Hamlet. 

WE  tramp  slowly  up  the  long  road  from  the  sea 
in  our  heavy  damp  waders.  The  mountains 
are  so  steep  on  both  sides  of  the  river  that  the 
western  cliffs  have  long  been  in  shadow,  and 
the  sun  has  given  its  last  kiss  to  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  eastern  range.  A  tender  glow  of 
indescribable  peace  pervades  everything.V"The 
bustle  of  business  and  the  disturbing  elements 
of  our  English  life  seem  very  remote)  as  we 
pause  for  a  moment  by  the  Whisky  Stone 
to  have  one  last  look  at  the  heel  of  the  flask 
before  the  ascent  of  the  third  hill,  Heartbreak 
Hill,  at  the  top  of  which  our  house  is  visible. 
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The  Whisky  Stone  is  a  huge  monolith  of 
immemorial  antiquity  which  lies  close  to  the 
roadside  and  opposite  to  the  farmstead  of  a 
neighbour.  Here  we  are  by  custom  supposed 
always  to  rest  for  a  moment  to  refresh  the 
Duke  before  the  last  ascent.  In  cold  truth 
the  flask  is  generally  empty  and  the  Duke  as 
lively  as  anybody,  but  the  tradition  lives. 

Not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  but  the  distant 
babble  of  the  river,  the  gentle  music  which 
in  our  ears  ceases  not  day  nor  night.  Slowly 
and  somewhat  stiffly  we  again  shoulder  our 
rods,  and  finish  the  journey  home. 

The  house  is  a  yellow  matchboarded,  wooden 
building  standing  securely  on  a  solid  foundation 
of  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  windows  of  the 
living  room  face  the  road  and  look  towards  the 
river,  the  entrance  being  from  the  back,  up 
a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  and  through  a 
verandah,  which  is  generally  decorated  in  the 
summer  with  waders,  nets,  bags,  and  fish. 
The  farmer  lives  in  one  half  and  we  in  the 
other,  but  both  parties  are  rigidly  exclusive. 
Once  a  year  the  fanner  calls  on  us,  in  his  socks, 
coatless  and  wreathed  in  smiles,  displaying 
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the  pipe  which  I  gave  him  the  year  before 
last.  Maria,  the  cook  and  '  general,'  acts  as 
interpreter,  and  explains,  on  some  of  these 
visits,  that  our  friend  and  host  is  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  duchy,  and  the  duchy  wishes  to 
raise  the  rent  on  the  Duke. 

In  vain  Maria  volubly  explains  that  former 
Dukes  paid  less.  The  farmer  smilingly  assures 
her  that  the  present  Duke  catches  more. 
Except  for  these  rare  and  somewhat  painful 
visits,  which  I  need  hardly  say  we  do  not 
return,  intercourse  is  severely  restricted,  and 
even  the  annual  bill  is  presented  by  attorney, 
as  it  were,  through  the  cook. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  house  is  that  we  have  the  clock  and 
they  have  the  chickens. 

Our  part  consists  of  a  large  sitting-room  with 
two  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen  leading  out  of  it, 
while  overhead  there  are  three  more  bed- 
rooms and  a  storeroom.  The  floors  are  painted 
and  the  walls  varnished,  and  everything  is 
delightfully  clean.  When  we  first  came  there 
were  no  tables,  or  hooks,  or  chests  of  drawers 
in  the  bedrooms,  but  every  year  there  is 
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something  new,  and  now  I  know  of  nothing 
that  could  add  to  my  comfort  except  perhaps 
an  eiderdown  quilt  and  a  good  looking-glass. 
The  heavy  bedcover  gives  me  agonising  dreams, 
and  the  mirror  makes  me  afraid  to  face  another 
human  being  at  breakfast. 

When  we  return  to  England  we  always  speak 
of  '  roughing  it '  in  Norway,  to  interest  our 
friends  and  excite  their  envy  and  admiration, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
comfortable,  I  mean  for  the  kind  of  person  who 
goes  there.  I  thought  before  I  came  that  I 
should  bathe  only  in  the  ice-cold  river,  eat  only 
what  fish  I  caught,  garnished  with  brown  or 
black  bread,  and  sleep  in  hay,  with  a  con- 
tinually unsatisfied  appetite  for  warm  water, 
clean  sheets,  and  jam.  I  find  that  I  only 
desire  more  of  the  valley  life. 

I  sit  down  on  the  bottom  stairs  and  pull  off 
my  waders  while  Charles  howls  loudly  to 
Maria  for  hot  water.  We  then  bath  and 
change  for  dinner,  which,  except  for  the  absence 
of  fresh  meat,  is  as  sumptuous  as  you  could 
desire,  from  the  desiccated  soup  to  the  fresh 
raspberries,  which  all  the  neighbouring  children 
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pick  for  us  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Maria  is 
always  coming  in  with  a  saucer  or  a  dish  full 
and  saying,  '  Will  you  buy  these  ?  Thirty 
ore  ? '  and  we  always  say  '  Yes/  and  the  Duke 
produces  the  money,  because  if  one  of  the 
A.D.C.'s  does  so  it  complicates  the  accounts. 

After  Maria  has  cleared  away  the  dinner  and 
brought  coffee  she  inquires  if  we  will  have  the 
stove,  and  generally  we  will,  and  she  lights 
it,  and  we  sit  round  in  deck-chairs  and  smoke 
and  write  home,  or  post  up  the  diary,  or  read 
the  old  newspapers  which  come  three  or  four  at 
a  time,  and  we  tell  each  other  the  events  of  the 
day  and  speculate  on  the  weather  and  make 
plans  for  the  morrow. 

Naturally,  we  exchange  experiences  about 
the  river  and  other  rivers.  Originally  the 
pools  had  no  names,  then  an  early  pioneer 
called  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  best  place 
'  Swagger  Pool,'  and  others  caught  good  fish 
in  obvious  or  unexpected  places  until  the  map 
became  covered  with  names  of  identification 
from  a  boiling  cauldron  called  the  Devil's  Pool 
at  the  top  down  to  the  Bishop's  Pool  which  runs 
into  the  fjord. 
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As  I  look  at  the  map  and  see  the  traces  of 
those  who  have  fished  with  me,  I  am  interested 
to  see  what  a  large  part  of  the  world  they  have 
covered  in  their  travels  before  converging  on 
this  tiny  place.  I  was  brought  here  first  by  one 
friend  who  had  often  risked  his  life  canoeing 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Fraser  River,  and  lies 
buried  on  Yeomanry  Kopje ;  and  another,  who 
tramped  up  and  down  with  me  for  a  season, 
had  explored  the  summits  of  Ruwenzori  and 
walked  down  the  valley  of  the  Congo ;  while  a 
third  had  shot  wild  sheep  on  the  borders  of 
Thibet ;  a  fourth  lives  at  the  Cape ;  and  yet 
another  has  visited  the  oil  wells  of  the  Caspian. 
James  says  he  once  went  to  some  German 
Baths,  if  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
he  does  not  understand  sentiment. 

Is  the  hour  round  the  stove  the  best  of  all, 
I  wonder  ?  A  pleasant  sense  of  fatigue  and 
clean  clothes,  a  pipe,  the  most  agreeable 
companions  in  the  world,  community  of 
interest,  minds  free  from  care,  the  day  well 
spent  and  a  morrow  full  of  vague  promise, 
and  so  without  haste  to  our  resting  beds 
'  weary  and  content  and  undishonoured.'  The 
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lamp  is  turned  out,  one  last  look  at  the  single 
star  that  shines  over  the  distant  fjord  in  the 
cleft  of  the  hills,  and  we  separate  for  the  night 
in  the  deep  silence  : 

All,  all  are  fled  ;    nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 

Feeding  the  party  is  comparatively  simple 
when  you  have  bought  your  experience. 
Tinned  meats,  jam  and  marmalade,  cheese, 
biscuits,  cakes,  chocolate,  ham  and  bacon, 
rice,  figs  and  prunes,  and  tea  and  coffee  can  all 
be  purchased  in  Throndhjem  or  Bergen,  and 
very  likely  also  in  Stavanger,  but  China  tea 
is  very  dear.  There  is  a  high  tariff  on  all  im- 
ported articles  of  food  and  drink,  so  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  take  anything  except  tea  and 
whisky. 

We  get  plenty  of  milk,  eggs,  butter,  potatoes, 
and  small  chickens  on  the  spot,  but  no  meat 
except  what  is  sent  to  us  by  the  infrequent 
steamer,  which  also  brings  us  better  bread  than 
that  which  suffices  for  the  needs  of  the  natives. 

Maria  pays  a  weekly  visit  to  the  village 
general  shop  and  runs  up  a  long  bill  of 
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perhaps  a  dozen  items,  the  total  sometimes 
even  exceeding  a  shilling.  She  has  a  great 
desire  for  macaroni,  which  is  never  to 
be  had. 

She  does  the  marketing  with  the  farmers  to 
our  mutual  satisfaction,  but  sometimes  she  is 
out-manoeuvred.  One  day,  as  I  was  fishing 
at  Toral's  Pool,  a  lad  brought  me  a  wild  duck 
which  he  had  apparently  stalked  and  slain  with 
a  cudgel.  I  agreed  to  buy  it  for  60  ore  (6^.), 
and  the  other  fishermen  pronounced  it  good. 

We  all  remarked  that  '  it  would  greatly  add 
to  the  charms  of  our  daily  food.'  I  expected 
Maria  to  congratulate  me  in  the  evening  on  my 
foresight  and  good  luck,  but  she  regretfully 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  same  duck  which 
she  had  refused  in  the  morning  because  of  its 
exorbitant  price.  I  understood  that  she  had 
offered  4^.  and  declined  to  give  more,  so  the 
crafty  merchant  took  it  away  and  sold  it 
to  me  three  miles  off  before  I  could  get  into 
touch  with  my  intelligence  and  commissariat 
department. 

Another  day  I  met  a  young  man  going  out 
with  a  gun.  He  said  he  was  after  rype  up 
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on  the  fjeld,  so  I  agreed  to  buy  what  he  shot. 
Unfortunately  he  came  back  in  my  absence  and 
asked  Maria  3  krone  (35.  3^.)  for  three  brace  of 
these  delicious  birds,  which  are  something 
like  grouse  and  rather  like  ptarmigan,  and 
not  quite  either.  On  my  return  to  the  house, 
I  found  to  my  consternation  that  he  had  been 
sent  away  by  the  cook,  who  told  me,  with  some- 
thing of  a  Scotch  intonation,  that  he  would 
surely  return  and  take  less.  I  do  not  know 
if  she  was  right,  but,  as  I  had  not  only  given 
my  promise  but  was  prepared  to  pay  more  than 
he  asked,  I  sent  a  hasty  messenger  after  him 
and  retrieved  the  birds. 

This  particular  Maria  no  longer  visits  the 
valley,  and  the  reputation  which  she  left 
behind  her  must  have  been  that  she  was  rather 
too  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  foreign 
employers.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  good  to 
be  popular. 

Breakfast  scarcely  requires  description.  You 
have  sea-trout,  if  you  are  lucky,  and  you  eat 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  you  would  do 
at  home  in  the  town,  and  you  top  up  with  rasp- 
berries. Bacon  tastes  much  the  same  all  the 
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world  over.  Luncheon  means  just  the  sand- 
wiches and  cheese  and  biscuits  which  each 
chooses  to  cut  and  carry. 

Dinner  is,  of  course,  Maria's  great  triumph, 
and  how  she  can  cook  such  an  elaborate  meal 
for  four,  or  even  five,  people  on  that  little 
stove,  and  serve  it,  with  all  her  other  work,  I 
cannot  understand.  The  meat  course  is  the 
only  one  which  presents  any  difficulty  to  the 
housekeeper.  Soup  and  fish  are  easily  obtained ; 
there  are  always  prunes  and  tinned  peaches 
and  such  things,  and,  of  course,  cheese ;  but  the 
puzzle  each  morning  is  to  order  the  piece  de 
resistance.  Army  rations,  corned  beef,  tongues, 
ham,  poached  eggs  and  Worcester  sauce,  with 
various  permutations  and  combinations,  take 
their  turn  with  the  mutton  and  rype,  which 
come  so  rarely.  Maria  makes  delicious 
Norwegian  puddings,  and  her  only  fault  is  a 
passion  for  bilberries. 

One  day  we  had  a  rare  chance  of  getting 
venison,  which  we  only  neglected  because  the 
hunter  wanted  us  to  take  too  much.  A  red 
deer  had  wandered  over  the  mountain  from 
heaven  knows  where,  and  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
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farmers  brought  a  rifle  and  shot  it  in  the  woods 
above  the  waterfall.  The  corp'  was  hung  in 
our  stable-yard,  and  we  bought  the  skin,  which 
was  a  fine  one  and  a  pleasant  reminder  at  home 
of  the  other  and  better  life.  Hearing  of  the  sale, 
another  man  came  and  sold  us  the  skin  of  a 
pine-marten  which,  unfortunately,  was  killed  in 
its  summer  coat.  A  fur  man  at  Bergen  made 
it  up,  but  said  somewhat  caustically  that  it 
would  only  be  good  enough  for  a  present — 
Madame  would  not  wear  it  herself — oh  no. 


CHAPTER   II 

A   FIELD   DAY 

'  It  is  a  frivolous  pleasure  to  be  the  admiration  of  gaping 
crowds.' — RICHARD  STEELE. 

WHEN  I  began  to  study  books  which  dealt  with 
fishing,  camping,  and  hunting  I  always  used  to 
distrust  generalities.  '  We  often  caught  good 
fish,'  '  we  used  to  get  a  buck  or  two,'  '  many 's 
the  time  I  've  had  a  full  creel  there,'  and  expres- 
sions of  a  similar  kind  left  me  unsatisfied  and 
rather  incredulous.  I  wanted  something  more 
like  the  fishing  articles  in  the  Field,  which  make 
up  in  vividness  and  verisimilitude  for  what 
they  lack  in  literary  grace.  Afterwards,  when 
I  had  had  adventures  of  my  own,  I  was  more 
attracted  by  the  style  of  the  writers  and  the 
glimpses  of  their  personality  than  by  the  photo- 
graphic details  of  those  who  were  determined 
to  give  you  the  last  bush  and  sandwich  in  the 
picture.  Finally,  I  took  a  broader  view  and 
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welcomed  all  alike,  each  in  his  appropriate 
place,  but  I  determined  to  remember  that  those 
who  know  are  always  in  a  minority,  and,  in 
order  to  give  a  taste  of  life  in  the  valley,  I  am 
going  to  describe  two  days  of  fishing  exactly 
as  the  trifling  events  occurred,  merely  warning 
the  young  that  each  day  was  the  best  of  its 
year,  and  nothing  at  all  remarkable  at  that. 

This  chapter  should  be  read  on  a  foggy 
Monday  in  December  in  a  large  and  smoky 
city.  Monday  is  the  worst  day  of  all.  There 
is  a  whole  week  of  work  to  face.  On  Tuesday 
Punch  comes;  Wednesday  has  the  aroma  of 
a  half-holiday ;  Thursday  reminds  you  that 
the  back  of  the  week  is  broken  ;  Friday  is 
eloquent  of  the  week-end  and  the  illustrated 
papers,  and  sometimes  brings  a  service  in  the 
Temple  Church;  Saturday  means  the  end  of 
work ;  and  Sunday  is  the  day  on  which  you 
regain  possession  of  yourself  for  the  next  round. 

So,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  read  this  chapter 
on  a  Monday.  The  events  all  happened  on 
Mondays  too,  which  adds  an  additional  claim 
to  that  day. 

The  readers  of  those  Field  articles  must  have 
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often  been  struck  with  the  combined  skill  and 
good  fortune  of  the  men  who  give  their  fishing 
experiences  therein.  The  stories  read  as  if 
they  were  (as  of  course  they  are)  literally 
true,  and  the  bags  are  generally  heavy.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  people  do  not  care  to 
write  about  their  failures,  or  else  the  benign 
censorship  of  the  editorial  chair  excludes 
what  makes  for  melancholy. 

However  that  may  be,  it  was  for  long  a 
cherished  ambition  of  mine  to  have  what  I  call 
a  Field  day,  a  single  day  in  which  I  should 
distance  all  competition  and  be  sated  with 
success.  I  knew  what  it  was  to  lose  seven  good 
fish  in  a  few  hours,  I  am  one  whom  fortune 
hath  cruelly  scratched;  and  at  length  the 
wild  wheel  turned,  and  I  had  my  day  It 
was  a  fine  cool  morning  in  August,  the  i8th 
to  be  precise,  and  as  the  tide  filled  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  to  the  brim,  the  sea-trout 
passed  up  out  of  the  quiet  fjord  and  distri- 
buted themselves  over  the  various  pools  with 
that  subtle  instinct  which  always  teaches 
a  new-comer  to  choose  the  identical  spot 
which  has  seemed  good  to  generations  of  his 
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predecessors.  The  river  is  a  small  one  and 
the  colour  of  turquoise,  except  in  the  shadows 
where  it  varies  from  pale  amber  to  black,  and 
the  water  is  as  cold  as  the  melting  glacier  can 
make  it.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
glacier  stream  when  it  is  not  in  flood  except, 
perhaps,  the  view  from  it  down  the  fjord  at 
sunset.  Gleams  of  sunshine  fell  occasionally 
upon  the  water  that  Monday  until  the  after- 
noon, when  rainclouds  drifted  into  the  valley, 
but  both  in  sunshine  and  in  rain  the  fish  seemed 
eager  for  the  fly,  and  though  I  had  often  before 
fished  successfully  with  a  minnow,  I  had  no 
occasion  to  fall  back  upon  that  lure,  as  you 
will  see. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  ours  is  not,  in  general, 
a  river  for  heavy  bags,  and  a  man  who  shares 
it  with  others  thinks  himself  favoured  by 
fortune  if  he  has  two  or  three  brace  of  good 
fish  to  show  by  sundown.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
count  or  keep  anything  under  half  a  pound, 
and  the  fishing  is  over  even  on  fine  evenings 
by  seven  o'clock,  for  the  sun  sets  at  five  in 
August  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  valley 
and  the  height  of  the  mountains. 
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We  had  been  away  for  Sunday,  and  had 
travelled  five-and-twenty  miles  before  we  put 
on  our  waders  and  set  up  our  rods  in  the 
matchboarded  loghouse  of  our  friend  the 
carpenter,  who  connects  the  presence  of  Eng- 
lishmen with  fish  for  supper,  and  has  never 
found  any  reason  to  regret  his  amiability. 
He  is  the  father  of  Lars,  hereafter  men- 
tioned, and  kindly  takes  care  of  some  of 
our  rods,  and  of  the  kettle  and  tripod  which 
make  their  appearance  every  day  at  four 
o'clock  at  the  camp  by  the  lowest  bridge.  We 
take  it  in  turns  to  make  the  fire  and  boil 
the  water,  and  James  sometimes  cooks  a  trout 
in  the  embers. 

He  was  not  there  that  year,  but  there 
were  three  of  us  to  fish,  and  we  divided  the 
lower  pools  between  us,  rightly  judging  that 
if  the  fish  were  coming  up  after  Sunday,  as 
they  always  seem  to  do,  we  should  find  most 
of  them  near  the  mouth,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  fish  the  beat  nearest  to  the  sea.  Bishop's 
Pool  is  a  long  reach  broken  by  a  side-stream 
and  running  between  woods  of  alder  into  the 
fjord,  and  above  that  is  a  long  and  narrow 
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pool,  deep  and  swift,  called  by  Oxonians  '  the 
Gut '  after  their  beloved  Isis. 

We  separated  with  the  usual  prayers  for 
a  tight  line, 

Go  thou  forth, 
And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 

and  I  put  an  Alexandra  dropper  and  a  Jock 
Scott  tail-fly  over  the  Gut. 

It  has  a  steep  grassy  bank  on  one  side  and 
a  ridge  of  stones  on  the  other  (Bob's  Pebbly 
Beach),  over  which  a  thin  stream  of  water 
was  trickling  into  the  blue  channel.  Below 
this,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  pool,  I  saw 
the  golden-brown  flash  that  marks  the 
lunge  of  a  fish  as  my  flies  touched  the 
water,  and  before  I  had  been  fishing  for 
five  minutes  a  lively  pounder  was  jumping 
among  the  wavelets.  These  little  fellows 
are  generally  the  most  active  of  all,  and  not 
uncommonly  release  themselves  by  two  or 
three  tremendous  leaps.  This  one  was  as 
bright  as  a  new  shilling,  and  weakly  allowing 
me  to  get  below  him  and  to  slide  down  the 
bank,  was  soon  in  the  net.  He  was  deposited 
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with  the  luncheon-basket  under  an  alder, 
and  I  fished  all  down  the  rest  of  the  pool 
without  a  rise.  Below  this  the  river  widens 
and  becomes  shallow,  but  on  the  further  side 
the  colour  and  shape  of  the  water  showed  a 
likely  place.  I  waded  half-way  across,  got 
out  a  long  enough  line  easily  with  my  fourteen- 
foot  rod,  and  hooked  another  fish.  He  fought 
hard,  and  showed  a  stubborn  disinclination 
to  leave  the  blue  water  for  the  brown,  but  was 
slowly  persuaded  to  follow  me  to  the  bank, 
where  he  found  himself  in  the  net  before  he 
realised  his  danger.  I  shook  him  out  on  to 
the  newly  mown  grass,  where  his  activity  was 
tremendous.  At  this  point  a  small  boy, 
representing  the  postal  service  of  the  district, 
ran  up  to  give  me  the  Times,  containing  a 
glowing  and  patriotic  account  of  the  Coronation, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  a  consolation 
if  I  had  not  been  catching  fish.  As  it  was,  I 
left  it  on  the  grass  to  take  care  of  my  brace  of 
sea-trout,  and  wading  in  again,  almost  crossed 
the  river  to  cast  under  some  overhanging  trees 
in  Alexander's  Wood  on  the  far  side.  For  a 
space  of  about  thirty  yards  the  river  ran  deep 
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and  strong,  the  small  pebbles  rattled  round 
my  waders  and  collected  in  my  socks,  and  I 
fished  every  inch,  until  about  half-way  down 
I  was  aware  of  a  two-pounder  on  the  Jock 
Scott  at  the  end  of  my  line.  It  was  a  dark- 
coloured,  strong  fish,  and  thoroughly  knew  the 
game  :  a  few  twisting  tugs  and  one  energetic, 
frantic  leap  tore  him  away  from  the  hook, 
and  he  was  free. 

I  fished  over  the  pool  again,  and  then,  as 
the  water  below  looked  too  shallow  to  be  good, 
returned  to  the  Times,  which  I  found  in  the 
hands  of  my  friend  Charles  who  had  caught 
one  fish,  and  being  sharply  reminded  that 
our  seven  o'clock  breakfast  had  been  hurried 
and  scanty,  was  thinking  of  an  early  lunch. 
He  told  me  that  the  post-boy  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  post-office,  but  was  quite 
a  casual  boy  who  happened  to  be  haymaking 
near  the  fjord.  We  also  exchanged  com- 
ments on  the  mysterious  fact  that  the  news- 
papers come  by  the  same  steamer  as  the 
letters,  but  are  not  delivered  until  the  day 
afterwards.  Are  they  censored  ?  Perish  the 
thought. 


C  2 
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It  appeared  further  that  Bob,  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  distance,  had  hooked  and  lost  a 
two-pounder,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  mine,  and  Charles  resolved  to  hook  it 
and  not  lose  it  on  Tuesday. 

I  stayed  with  him  for  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  he  had  to  drop  the  Coronation  no 
less  than  four  times  to  net  a  fish  for  me. 
I  had  changed  the  Jock  Scott  for  a  Silver 
Wilkinson,  which  accounted  for  three,  and  the 
other  took  the  Alexandra.  They  were  all 
fresh-run,  lively  fish,  but  a  large  net  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  man,  not  holding  the  rod, 
gave  them  no  chance,  so  that  when  Bob  joined 
us  with  four  fish  I  had  six,  and  we  exchanged 
congratulations  over  our  sandwiches.  He  got 
three  in  Swagger,  and  one  in  Frank's  Bend, 
of  which  more  anon,  and  being  young  and 
energetic,  fished  for  half  an  hour  for  the  doubly 
lost  two-pounder  in  Bishop's  Pool  before 
going  up  the  river  for  an  industrious  afternoon. 
The  spot  where  we  met  for  lunch  is  called 
the  Camp,  or  Tea-place,  hard  by  the  lowest 
bridge.  Here  the  river  runs  between  massive 
stone  piers  with  a  great  rush,  and  then  widens 
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out  into  quieter  deep  water  with  a  lot  of  back- 
wash. There  were  at  that  time  some  large 
alders  on  the  bank  and  awkward  rocks,  and 
the  head  of  the  pool  was  more  difficult  to 
reach  than  it  is  now  since  the  kindly  farmer 
(after  whom  the  bridge  and  pool  are  named) 
decided  to  cut  down  the  trees.  There  is 
often  a  good  fish  lying  exactly  under  the 
bridge  and  very  deep  in  the  water,  but  that 
year  the  pool  had  yielded  nothing. 

Charles  tried  it  from  above  the  bridge 
while  I  attacked  it  from  below,  but  I  had 
all  the  luck,  as  he  had  to  lay  aside  his  rod 
three  times  in  a  few  minutes  to  net  my  fish, 
and  failed  to  get  a  rise  himself. 

Clouds  were  drifting  up,  but  a  last  struggling 
ray  of  sunlight  lay  like  a  caress  upon  Toral's 
Pool,  and  the  attractive  gleam  of  the  silver- 
bodied  Wilkinson  seemed  irresistible  even 
in  the  dead  water,  as  it  came  slowly  round, 
for  those  three  fish  which  followed  it  from 
their  deep  hiding-place  must  all  have  watched 
my  friend's  Jock  Scott  earlier  in  the  day 
with  absolute  indifference,  although  it  is 
a  fly  which,  on  the  whole,  catches  more 
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fish  here  than  any  other.  Just  above  is 
Cannon  Pool,  named  after  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  who  did  great  slaughter  there  with  it. 
He  was  here  for  one  day  and  bagged  thirteen, 
including  small  ones,  all  on  a  Jock  Scott, 
but  to  prevent  his  becoming  conceited  the 
name  of  the  pool  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  noise  of  the  water,  and  spelt  on  the  map 
in  accordance  with  that  idea. 

I  have  never  been  so  lucky,  before  or  since, 
in  Toral's  Pool.  Some  haymakers  gathered 
round  and  silently  grinned.  They  often  do 
this,  but  I  think  that  what  most  amuses  them 
is  that  grown  men  should  waste  their  time 
with  the  fly  when  the  old  reliable  worm  on 
a  hawser  will,  as  they  think,  catch  more  fish 
and  much  larger  ones. 

Now  and  then  one  makes  a  remark  of  this 
kind  to  me :  '  It  is  a  fish.'  '  You  have  a  fish.' 
'  It  is  a  good  fish.'  '  It  is  raining.'  '  No  fish  ?  ' 
'  Much  rain.'  '  Much  water  in  the  river.'  '  It 
is  a  worm.'  '  Ah  ! ' 

What  they  say  to  each  other  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  some  mute  inglorious  Ibsen  among 
them  will  one  day  break  away  from  his 
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companions  and  give  voice  to  these  unknown 
feelings.  It  is  possible  that  what  happens 
is  this: 

'  Let  us  stop  this  eternal  mowing  and 
stooping  and  back  breaking  and  look  at 
the  Englishman  in  his  funny  trousers  which 
keep  him  dry  in  the  water.  He  must  be 
fabulously  rich.  He  has  caught  something 
to-day,  but  fancy  paying  golden  sovereigns 
for  the  pleasure  !  They  say  that  a  rod  costs 
twenty  krone  in  Throndhjem  and  English 
clothes  perhaps  more,  and  if  the  English 
eat  as  much  in  England  as  they  do  here  their 
crops  must  be  splendid.  .  .  .  Let  us  watch 
and  not  laugh.  He  has  no  worms.  He  is 
plainly  mad,  but  affable.' 

This  silent,  or  almost  silent,  criticism  was  too 
much  for  Charles,  who  was  dead  out  of  luck 
and  self-conscious,  so  he  went  up  to  Cannon 
Pool  and  lost  a  monster,  one  of  those  which 
you  always  do  lose ;  and  when  he  was  gone 
I  took  his  place  above  the  bridge,  and  casting 
from  the  exact  rock  which  he  had  vacated, 
into  the  place  which  he  found  so  barren,  I 
immediately  hooked  a  fish.  It  was  a  nervous 
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moment,  for  the  fish  was  kicking  about  just 
under  the  bridge,  and  if  he  had  known  as 
much  as  I  did  he  would  have  gone  down 
where  I  could  not  follow  him,  for  the  river 
there  was  swift  and  deep  and  the  rocks  im- 
passable. However,  he  came  up  through  the 
foaming  wavelets,  and  the  real  fight  only 
began  when  he  was  opposite  to  my  rock,  and 
had  lost  all  his  natural  advantages.  Inch 
by  inch  he  came  in,  fighting  hard,  and  before 
he  was  half  done  the  current  brought  him  to 
my  feet  and  the  net.  The  haymakers  did 
not  offer  to  help  me,  for  which  I  was  glad, 
but  they  laughed  mirthlessly,  and  moved  off 
in  the  rain  to  hang  wet  grass  on  fences  for 
no  very  obvious  purpose. 

I  thought  that  Toral's  Pool  must  now  be  done 
with,  but  before  I  left  it  the  whole  performance 
was  gone  through  again  with  another  good 
fish,  which  also  came  up  through  the  bridge 
instead  of  going  down  and,  consequently, 
paid  the  penalty. 

I  then  stood  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
from  which  a  long  line  can  be  cast  amongst 
trees  on  the  far  side  and  upon  some 
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likely-looking  corners  under  the  near  bank. 
Everyone  does  this  every  year,  generally  with- 
out result,  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  fast  in 
my  twelfth  fish,  and  though  he  was  as  lively 
as  the  rest  he  allowed  me  to  keep  him  in  the 
pool  while  I  clambered  down  on  to  the  bank, 
upon  which  he  soon  joined  me. 

The  rain  was  now  too  heavy  for  comfort, 
we  had  more  fish  than  we  wanted,  a  total  bag 
of  twenty,  we  were  tired  owing  to  our  early 
start,  so  we  walked  slowly  home,  and  I  reminded 
Charles  that  '  the  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon 
all  occasions  which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.' 
I  did  this  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  I  knew 
him.  A  less  envious  rival  never  handled  a  rod, 
and  it  was  a  perpetual  pleasure  to  be  with  a 
man  of  his  genial  temper  in  fair  weather  or 
foul.  He  had  his  day  when,  in  a  new  pool, 
now  named  after  him,  he  hooked  and  landed  a 
six-pounder  on  a  small  rod  with  a  small  net 
among  trees  and  rocks  which  might  well  have 
hampered  all  the  authors  of  the  Badminton 
and  other  books. 

We  could  not  find  a  porter,  and  so  we  had 
to  carry  up  our  own  fish  on  our  three-miles 
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uphill  walk.  We  gave  some  to  the  carpenter, 
and  some  to  the  farmers,  and  groaned  under  the 
rest  ourselves,  up  the  first  hill  where  the  wild 
raspberries  grow,  up  the  second  hill  past  the 
Christmas  Trees,  a  conspicuous  landmark, 
up  Heartbreak  Hill,  and  so  home,  weary, 
wet  and  dirty,  but  with  an  abiding  sense 
of  peace. 

Charles  carried  the  heavier  bag,  and  beguiled 
the  tedium  of  the  journey  with  the  story  of 
The  Unlucky  Salmon. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   UNLUCKY   SALMON 

'  Oh  !   gentle  be  the  fisher's  lot, 

Unting'd  with  grief  or  care — 
In  palace,  hall — in  lowly  cot, 
May  joy  his  bosom  share  ! ' 

W.  G.  T. 
(The  Tyne  Fisher's  Call.) 

'I  WILL  tell  Your  Grace/  said  Charles,  'the 
story  of  the  most  unlucky  fish  I  ever  touched. 
It  was  a  worse  case  than  that  of  the  salmon 
which  you  caught  in  the  tail  after  it  had 
released  its  head.  It  had  been  my  pet  ambi- 
tion for  years  to  kill  a  Scotch  salmon,  but  the 
Fates,  those  doubtful  damsels,  were  against 
me.  I  had  settled  down  for  a  fortnight  by  the 
pellucid  waters  of  the  Roy,  in  sight  of  the 
Parallel  Roads,  those  old  lake  levels,  you  know, 
where  Prince  Charlie  hid,  and  I  watched  the 
fish  leaping,  but  without  much  hope,  for  there 

was  no  water  and  fishing  was  really  of  no  use. 
27 
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At  length  after  many  disappointments  my 
destiny  led  me  to  the  delightful  Deveron,  my 
chance  came,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it,  by 
sheer  luck,  as  I  shall  now  tell  you.  You  don't 
know  the  Deveron  ?  It  winds  through  a 
richly  cultivated  country  where  turnips,  growing 
almost  waist  high,  provide  the  best  partridge 
shooting  I  ever  knew,  though  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  northern  season  the  crops  do 
not  allow  of  its  enjoyment  until  October. 
Roe-deer  were  plentiful,  and  great,  luxuriant 
beech  woods  rilled  the  eye  with  joy.  There 
were  also  at  least  two  lusty  grouse,  for  I  shot 
them  after  crawling  on  my  waistcoat  through 
a  peat  bog,  and  by  a  brilliant  right  and  left 
my  worthy  dog  retrieved  them,  runners  both. 
'  As  for  the  river,  I  fished  it  all  day  and  every 
day  for  a  fortnight,  but  again  there  was  no 
water,  and  the  netting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  so  assiduous  that  a  very  small  number 
of  fish  continue  to  pass  up  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  point  where  I  dangled  my  fly.  You 
might  have  tried  your  minnow,  or  even  a 
prawn,  but  I  had  none,  so  I  despised  those 
paltry  dodges  as  unsportsmanlike.  At  length 
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the  rain  fell  and  the  floods  came  down,  and  we 
had  the  long-desired  spate,  and  the  river  rose 
four  feet  in  as  many  hours,  but  still  nothing 
interesting  happened.  The  water  fell  again 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  fish.  So  when  the  level  was  again 
normal  I  took  my  sister  out  for  our  last  day. 

'  Something  often  happens,  we  were  assured, 
on  the  last  day.  If  it  doesn't,  it  never  does, 
that 's  all.  Something  did  in  this  instance, 
for  although  the  lady  took  nothing  with  her 
small  grilse-rod  I  caught  a  tree,  and  as  neither 
of  us  would  give  way  the  line  parted,  and  I  lost 
all  the  gut  up  to  the  hilt  of  the  collar  and  a  very 
nice  Silver  Doctor.  When  we  went  in  to 
luncheon  my  host  admitted  that  there  was  a 
pretty  good  show  of  trees,  and  hoped,  faceti- 
ously, that  I  had  not  injured  them.  I  forgot 
to  tell  him  that  I  had  incidentally  smashed  the 
only  top  of  his  barge-pole  of  a  salmon-rod.' 

'  What  the  eye  does  not  see,'  I  remarked 
sententiously,  '  the  heart  does  not  grieve  at.' 

'  In  the  afternoon,'  he  went  on,  as  we  turned 
up  our  coat-collars  and  splashed  along  in  the 
mud,  '  I  returned  alone  with  the  grilse-rod,  and 
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not  being  skilful  enough  to  bring  off  the 
switch-cast  oftener  than  about  once  in  fifteen 
shots— ever  tried  it  ? — I  had  to  select  spots  for 
fishing  which  were  free  from  obstruction  over- 
head. There  were  two  of  these  places,  and  I 
had  been  enjoying  myself  in  one  of  them  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  my  Jock 
Scott  pinned  something  in  the  water.' 

'  I  know  your  methods,  Charles/  I  said,  '  it 
was  a  salmon.  I  am  sure  it  was.' 

The  rain  was  draining  down  the  back  of  my 
neck,  and  we  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
first  hill. 

'  You  are  right/  said  my  companion,  '  and 
just  as  you  would  like  to  live  this  day  over 
again,  so  I  should  wish  to  have  that  afternoon. 
The  very  rarity  of  these  emotions  makes  them 
precious.  I  had  no  one  with  me,  and  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  my  pocket-gaff  would  ever  be 
made  acquainted  with  that  fish.  Moreover, 
I  had  to  use  both  hands  to  hold  the  rod,  so, 
though  the  moment  was  as  bright  as  a  rainbow, 
the  future  was  more  than  a  wee  cloudy. 

'  This  salmon  was  a  silly  beast  which,  after  a 
few  preliminary  cavortings,  decided  to  ascend 
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the  river,  and  in  making  for  a  lot  of  nasty  rocks 
under  the  further  bank,  ran  out  sixty  of  the 
sixty-five  .yards  of  line  on  my  reel.  He  went 
in  and  out  of  those  rocks  like  a  trick  circus- 
rider,  trying  to  cut  the  line,  but  I  held  up  the 
rod  and  succeeded  in  checking  that  little 
manoeuvre,  upon  which  he  continued  his 
progress  up  stream  to  the  next  pool,  a  lovely 
bit  of  water  which  runs  by  a  churchyard,  and 
there  he  swam  round  and  round  a  reasonable 
number  of  times,  and  showed  welcome  signs  of 
weariness.  I  was  all  of  a  tremble,  as  you  may 
suppose.  When  I  could  distinctly  see  his 
belly  I  knew  that  gaffing  time  was  near,  and 
perspired  as  I  untelescoped  the  pocket  machine 
at  great  personal  inconvenience.  Then  I 
pulled  harder,  gave  him  the  butt,  you  know, 
and  brought  him  steadily  in,  still  just  out  of 
reach  in  very  deep  water.' 

'Don't  be  too  picturesque/  I  remonstrated, 
'cut  the  cackle.  Everybody  knows  how  to 
gaff  a  fish,  and  in  this  infernal  weather  .  .  .' 

'  Turn  your  pipe  upside  down,  as  I  do  mine,' 
said  Charles,  '  and  don't  be  impatient,  or  I 
won't  carry  your  bag.  I  was  just  saying, 
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mark  you,  "Next  time,  I  '11  have  you,"  when 
a  horrible  thing  happened.  The  words  stuck 
in  my  throat,  frozen  there  cold,  for  my  line 
was  fast  in  the  bottom,  about  six  feet  from 
the  fish,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.' 

'  Round  a  rock  ?  '   I  inquired  encouragingly. 
'  I  could  not  see.     I  hauled  down  and  up,  and 
all  ways,  but  I  was  as  fast  as  could  be,  and  the 
fish  kept  swimming  round  and  round  like  a 
blind  horse  in  a  brick  mill,  ever  and  anon 
showing   his   silver   belly,    which   moved   me 
nearly  to  frenzy.     The  bottom  of  the  river 
was  invisible,  and  I  guessed  the  water  must 
be  too  deep  for  me  to  venture  in.     Ten  minutes 
passed.     I  don't  know  why  I  should  wish  to 
live  them  over  again.     When  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  desperate  measures,  some 
lesson  learnt  all  wrong  in  early  youth  came 
suddenly  back  to  me  ;  I  laid  down  the  rod  and 
pulled  the  line  with  my  hand.     It  immediately 
parted,   but  as  the  break  occurred  between 
me  and  the  obstruction  it  did  not  set  the  fish 
free,   and   I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
it  still  swimming  round  and  round  as  before.' 
'  You  must  have  been  quite  cross,'  I  said, '  and 
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there  no  doubt  you  left  it  swimming.  Here  's 
the  Whisky  Stone.  See  if  your  flask  is  as 
empty  as  mine.' 

'  It  is,  alas,  Bob  had  a  go  at  it.     One  struggle 
more,  and  we  shall  be  home  and  we  can  have 
beer.     I  haven't  finished.     On  looking  further, 
with  eyes  like  a  boiled  codfish,  I  began  to 
perceive  a  very  large  submerged  stone  about 
five  feet  from  the  bank,  and  without  waiting 
to  formulate  a  regular  plan,  I  leaped  heavily 
upon  it,  crashing  into  the  water  half-way  up 
my  thighs,  and  raked  at  the  salmon  with  the 
gaff  as  he  came  round.     I  missed  him  three 
times,  but  at  the  fourth  attempt  I  got  him, 
breaking  the  line,  of  course.     The  fly  remained 
embedded  in  his  pectoral  fin,  where  it  had  been 
all  the  time.     I  scrambled  ashore  anyhow  I 
could,  but  I  took  my  first  and  only  salmon 
with  me,  a  fresh  fifteen-pounder.     Being  wetter 
even  than  I  am  now  I  decided  to  go  home,  but 
before  doing  so  I  recovered  my  lost  piece  of 
line — it  was  floating,  end  on,  in  the  water,  and 
I  got  it  round  the  gaff.     When  I  hauled  on  it 
the  obstruction  at  the  bottom  gradually  gave 
way,  and  I  landed  on  the  bank  a  piece  of  the 
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stoutest  wire  fencing,  over  thirty  yards  long, 
which,  coiled  up  in  a  bundle,  had  played  single 
handed,  and  helped  to  kill  my  fish.  Now, 
don't  you  think  he  had  the  hardest  luck  of  any 
fish  you  ever  knew  ? ' 

I  agreed.  We  stepped  into  the  house,  pulled 
off  each  other's  waders,  and  divided  a  bottle 
of  61. 

Free  Bacchus  dissipates  consuming  care. 


CHAPTER  IV 

NETS 

'A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears 
it.'— As  You  Like  It. 

FISHING  is  generally  regarded  as  a  solitary  and 
cheerless,  or  at  least  a  meditative  recreation, 
and  the  strong  excitements  of  the  chase, 
the  continual  breezy  fervour  of  the  fox-hunt, 
for  instance,  or  the  concentrated  interest  of 
a  '  hot  corner '  in  covert  shooting,  are  not 
paralleled,  except,  perhaps,  on  very  rare 
occasions  when  trout  or  salmon  are  rising  with 
unusual  activity.  The  angler  is  always  con- 
sidered to  be  a  contemplative  being — is  not 
ours  called  by  high  authority  The  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation  ? — and  thinking  of 
him  in  the  abstract  one  does  not  picture  a 
fisherman  shouting  a  '  view  holloa  '  or  laugh- 
ing fit  to  split  his  sides.  The  Thames  angler 
never  laughs,  for  the  gudgeon  or  roach,  which  is 
what  he  generally  catches  (or  does  not  catch), 
cannot  provoke  more  than  a  watery  smile, 
and  even  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
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go  a-salmon-fishing  with  success  do  not  as  a 
rule  enjoy  themselves  after  a  very  boisterous 
fashion,  and  so  an  episode  related  by  Charles 
stands  out  distinct  in  my  memory;  and  for 
ear  lest  you  other  people  should  not  think  it  at 
all  funny,  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  scenes 
he  ever  witnessed  in  his  life  in  its  own  small 
way,  and  he  would  not  have  missed  it,  and 
forgone  his  part  in  the  drama,  for  a  thousand 
ducats.  His  imagery  is  romantic. 

We  had  been  discussing  round  the  stove  the 
subject  of  nets  and  the  difficulties  that  arise 
when,  with  a  fish  on,  you  discover  that  your 
net  is  hung  up  on  a  fence  two  fields  away. 
But  he  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

'  It  happened,'  said  he,  '  that  I  was  staying  in 
Scotland,  the  home,  as  we  now  know,  of  all  that 
is  humorous,  and  of  kailyards,  and  what  every 
woman  knows,  and  one  Dr.  Robertson,  a  medico 
of  Aberdeen,  had  persuaded  me  to  accompany 
him  on  a  small  and  unpretentious  walking  tour. 
On  the  day  in  question,  we  found  ourselves 
tramping  near  a  little  salmon  river  not  a  hun- 
dred miles,  as  the  saying  is,  from  the  Dingwall 
and  Strom  e  Ferry  Railway ;  and  thereby  we 
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accidentally  fell  in  with  a  gentleman,  I  should 
say  nobleman,  whom  I  will  call  Lord  Twyford 
for  the  sake  of  throwing  a  thin  but  courteous 
veil  of  obscurity  over  a  striking  personality. 
His  lordship  was  casting  a  fly,  with  the  skill  of 
which  he  is  so  great  a  master,  over  this  river, 
which  at  that  point,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  wide, 
and  he  politely  stopped  fishing  while  the  Doctor 
introduced  us  to  each  other.  Lord  Twyford  said 
he  had  not  caught  anything  so  far,  and  being 
evidently  a  very  casual  person,  and  not  expect- 
ing to  kill  very  much,  had  come  out  unprovided 
with  a  net.  The  date  when  gaffs  are  allowed 
on  this  river  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  naturally 
most  of  the  fish  caught  at  that  season  are  kelts, 
which  have  to  be  returned  alive  to  the  water. 
Kelts  are  fish  which  have  spawned  and  are 
returning  to  the  sea ;  everyone  knows  that,  but 
before  it  is  netted  a  kelt  cannot  always  be 
recognised.  Only  a  very  lazy  man  would  have 
ventured  out  without  a  net,  but  Lord  Twyford 
is  a  very  lazy  man  ;  you  could  see  that  on  a 
first  introduction. 

'  We  discussed  the  weather,  the  prospects  of 
sport,  the  route  of  our  tour,  and  the  usual 
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commonplace  topics  incidental  to  such  an 
occasion ;  and  after  watching  the  fishing  for  a 
few  minutes,  Dr.  Robertson  and  I  pursued  our 
way  towards  the  inn  where  we  intended  to 
lunch,  for  there  was  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
The  Doctor  was  enlivening  our  walk  with 
personal  reminiscences  of  Lord  Twyford's 
somewhat  erratic  Oxford  career,  when  our 
course  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  distant  shout, 
and,  upon  turning  around,  we  espied  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  frantically  waving  an  arm  ; 
he  evidently  had  a  fish  on,  and  with  no  net 
desired  our  immediate  assistance.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  we  returned  at  a  brisk  trot, 
while  at  the  same  moment  the  Dingwall  morn- 
ing train  appeared  in  the  distance,  slowly 
puffing  along  the  line.  This  detail  is  not  put 
in  merely  for  picturesque  effect,  as  you  will 
discover  with  a  little  patience.  As  we 
approached  we  were  soon  satisfied  that  the 
fisherman  had  a  "  sure  nuff  "  salmon  on  his  line, 
and  when  we  were  within  speaking  distance  he 
earnestly  entreated  us  to  advise  him  how  he  was 
to  get  the  beast  ashore,  the  bank  upon  which  we 
were  standing  being  decidedly  steep,  the  rod 
small,  and  the  fish  a  strong  one.  While  we 
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were  debating  the  question  the  apparently 
irrelevant  train  drew  up,  and  the  driver 
obligingly  waited  while  the  guard  came  across 
the  intervening  fields  to  see  the  fun  and  offer 
his  advice,  which  was  pertinent.  The  man 
was  plainly  fertile  of  resource,  and  at  once 
volunteered  the  information  that,  though  there 
was  not  a  net  within  five  miles,  he  knew  of  a 
hamper  at  the  signal-box  which  would  serve 
our  turn,  and  he  would  fetch  it  himself  for  a 
consideration.  His  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
so,  signalling  to  his  mate  on  the  engine  to  hold 
on,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  absence  on  urgent 
private  affairs,  he  trotted  heavily  away  to  find 
his  novel  substitute  for  a  net. 

'  The  fish  was  well  hooked  on  a  Blue  Doctor, 
so  that,  although  he  made  one  or  two  deter- 
mined rushes  down  stream,  he  was  still  on  when 
the  guard  reappeared,  red  and  breathless, 
carrying  a  small  hamper.  It  was  of  the 
ordinary  pattern,  with  a  single  "  lug  "  to  it,  and 
it  only  remained  to  get  it  down  into  the  water,to 
manoeuvre  the  fish  into  it,  and  then  to  raise  it 
again  to  the  level  of  the  bank.  But  this  simple 
programme  was  rendered  very  difficult  of 
execution  by  the  steepness  of  the  ground,  and 
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we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
At  length,  after  an  excited  discussion,  the 
Doctor  suggested  that  the  guard  should  lie 
face  downwards  on  the  bank  while  we  held 
his  legs,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  water ; 
and  as  he  was  the  tallest  of  us,  and  "  expected 
to  touch  something  "  (as  the  gaoler  says  in 
"Amelia"),  he  was  forced  to  consent,  and, 
much  to  our  amusement,  took  off  his  coat 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

'  Lord  Twyford  lazily  explained,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Polytechnic  lecturer,  that  this  was 
the  traditional  attitude  for  shooting  animals 
in  the  Himalayas  over  a  precipice,  and  I  softly 
murmured  that  like  the  ibis  the  guard  would 
be  safest  in  the  middle  (in  medio  tutissimus 
ibis).  He  did  not  understand  the  true  inward- 
ness of  this  jest,  but  having  fallen  prone  on  his 
stomach,  he  gingerly  let  down  the  hamper,  while 
we  held  him  as  firmly  as  we  could  for  shaking 
with  laughter  at  the  situation.  We  were, 
indeed,  so  merrily  aware  of  the  comicality  of 
the  picture  we  presented  to  the  passengers  in 
the  train,  that  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
fisherman  had  guided  the  spent  fish  into  the 
top  of  the  hamper,  I  could  bear  the  strain  no 
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longer,  and  in  the  explosion  which  ensued  I 
unluckily  let  go  the  stalwart  Scot's  right  leg, 
upon  which  he  went  plump  into  the  water  up 
to  his  middle.  It  tells  coldly  now,  but  at  the 
river-side,  with  the  patient  train  waiting  in 
the  distance,  it  seemed  one  of  the  funniest 
things  in  life,  and  we  three  roared  with 
laughter  till  the  welkin  rang. 

'  Fortunately,  the  Doctor  is  a  strong  man  of 
his  hands,  and  held  on  like  grim  death  to  the 
leg  of  which  he  was  trustee,  or  bailee,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it ;  so  that  when  I  recovered  my 
equanimity  sufficiently  to  seize  the  guard's 
disengaged  limb  again,  we  got  him  out  splutter- 
ing and  swearing,  but  clinging  tenaciously  to 
the  lug  of  the  hamper,  in  which  the  fish  was 
now  happily  confined.  The  water  poured  out 
through  the  holes,  the  lid  was  shut  down,  and 
at  last  a  fresh-run  nine- pounder  was  safely 
laid  out  upon  the  bank  and  killed.  I,  of 
course,  apologised  profusely,  and,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  ducking  would  be 
remembered  in  the  bill,  the  worthy  guard 
laughed  at  the  mishap  himself,  and  fell  to 
discussing  whether  the  fish  was  clean ;  for,  as  I 
said  just  now,  all  fish  caught  there  at  that 
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season  are  suspected,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  of  being  kelts.  The 
man  was  soaked  from  head  to  waist,  but  having 
shaken  himself  like  a  water-spaniel,  and  having 
received  a  present  of  gold,  he  put  on  his  long 
coat  again  and  made  off  to  the  train,  which 
soon  afterwards  resumed  its  leisurely  journey, 
leaving  us  to  retrace  our  steps  to  our  deferred 
luncheon,  now  to  be  eaten  with  an  added  zest, 
while  the  noble  lord  went  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  the  hamper  and  the  salmon. 
When  I  last  caught  sight  of  him  he  was  lighting 
a  pipe,  and  evidently  dawdling  on  the  chance 
of  commandeering  transport.  If  ever  again 
I  hear  some  impatient  traveller  spreading  the 
slander  that  sometimes  on  that  line  the  engine- 
driver  stops  his  train  to  pick  blackberries, 
I  shall  know  how  to  refute  the  calumny.' 

Charles  was  also  responsible  for  another  story 
illustrating  the  difficulty  of  fishing  without  a  net. 

Indeed  he  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
for  what  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  its  application 
as  a  fishing-net,  though  the  invention  itself 
is  not  new.  I  give  you  the  story  just  as  we 
heard  it,  but  without  our  criticisms. 
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'  Not  far  from  Cricklade  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river,  which  under  another  name 
washes  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  there 
dwells  a  friend  of  mine  who  cultivates  the 
partridge,  and  invites  sporting  friends  of 
what  he  calls  "  kindred  affinities  "  to  slay,  or 
at  least  to  chase,  those  sacred  birds  in  the 
merry  month  of  September.  A  great  many 
years  ago,  in  the  dark  backward  and  abysm 
of  time,  I  was  delighted  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  bring  my  gun  to  Wiltshire,  and  I  was  not 
slow  to  accept,  although  just  then  the  weather 
was  beastly — I  mean,  unpropitious.  Summer's 
green  was  all  girded  up  in  sheaves ;  but  the 
gentle  rain  from  heaven,  which  was  twice  not 
exactly  blessed,  was  gradually  making  it  rotten. 

'  When  I  arrived  at  the  house  in  the  evening 
the  barometer  was  fixed  and  very  low;  it 
had  been  pouring  wet  all  day,  and  I  wondered 
anxiously  whether  I  should  be  able  to  hit 
anything  if  I  had  to  let  off  my  gun  while 
encumbered  with  a  Navy  regulation  macin- 
tosh. I  received  a  warm  welcome  from  my 
friend,  and  was  given  to  understand  in  the 
clearest  manner,  to  prevent  disappointment, 
he  said,  that  we  should  not  set  out  next  day 
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in  a  hopeless  downpour  of  rain.  Being  a 
guest  I  made  no  objection,  but  I  mentally 
disparaged  a  branch  of  sport  which  is  so 
inferior  to  angling,  that  it  is  spoilt  by  a  few 
drops  of  water,  never  very  unwelcome  to  those 
whose  worst  fear  is  "no  water."  A  spate,  of 
course,  as  you  say,  is  not  always  a  blessing, 
but  you  must  not  entice  me  away  from  the 
adventure  of  the  new  net. 

'  The  weather  on  the  day  after  my  arrival 
did  not  upset  the  prophets,  not  even  Old 
Moore  or  Zadkiel,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  so 
abominably  wet  that  before  breakfast  was  well 
over  our  host  had  decided,  in  consultation 
with  the  head-keeper,  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
shooting  until  the  morrow.  The  question  then 
was,  how  we  were  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  an 
energetic,  beefy  undergraduate  from  Oxford, 
named  Trevor,  suggested  that  we  should  toss 
up,  to  save  the  trouble  of  deciding,  between 
the  only  alternatives,  billiards  in  the  house  and 
fishing  in  the  river.  Personally  I  hate  billiards 
in  the  morning ;  it  is  stuffy  and  demoralising, 
and  I  would  rather  get  wet  outside,  so  I  gave 
my  vote  for  gudgeons,  and  by  general  resolu- 
tion it  was  decided  that  Trevor  and  I  should 
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go  out  with  Nicholson,  our  host,  to  the  water. 
We  bustled  round  collecting  kit  with  a  some- 
what vague  idea  of  what  we  intended  to  catch. 
We  took  the  bonny  red  worm  in  a  tin  box, 
some  lumps  of  bread,  two  rods  fitted  with 
some  sort  of  boys'  lines  with  small  hooks  but 
no  reels,  and  we  also  took  a  large  rake,  which 
Nicholson  said  was  to  stir  up  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  This,  to  a  trout  fisherman  like  myself, 
was  an  alarming  novelty;  but  anyhow,  thus 
equipped  and  securely  covered  with  macintoshes 
and  umbrellas,  we  sallied  forth  with  that 
exaggerated  affectation  of  high  spirits  which 
the  melancholy  occasion  seemed  to  warrant ;  for 
to  fish  for  gudgeons  when  you  ought  to  be 
walking  up  partridges  and  firing  into  the  brown 
of  them,  is  of  itself  the  reverse  of  exhilarating. 
We  said  a  laughing  good-bye  to  the  rest  of 
the  party ;  I  waved  the  rake  round  my  head, 
the  front  door  closed,  and  we  tramped  off  to  the 
water. 

'The  river  was  once  navigable  as  far  as 
Cricklade,  and  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago 
was  properly  provided  with  locks  and  weirs ; 
but  now  all  is  decay  and  ruin,  and  the  waterway 
is  as  deserted  by  navigation  as  the  city  of 
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Palmyra  by  commerce.  Nothing  is  left  but 
fragments  of  the  weirs,  and  these  are  so  sub- 
merged that  the  weed-grown  stones  and  rotten 
timbers  rarely  appear  above  the  stream. 
There  is,  however,  a  deep  weir-pool  which  I 
think  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
patient  angler. 

'  When  we  arrived  at  the  water  we  embarked 
in  a  most  forlorn-looking  boat  which  appeared 
to  belong  to  a  forgotten  age.  It  was  one  of 
those  old  mouldy  tubs  which  heavy  rain  can 
scarcely  make  more  sodden  and  slimy.  Its 
rotten  timbers  seemed  unable  to  hold  together 
for  another  day,  and  the  worm-eaten  oars 
required  very  careful  handling  to  prevent 
their  obviously  approaching  a  step  nearer 
their  final  dissolution.  Partly  because  he  was 
our  host,  but  chiefly  because  he  would  not 
trust  us  with  them,  Nicholson  himself  took  the 
oars,  and  rowed  us  like  a  cat  walking  on  eggs 
to  the  shallow  water  in  the  tail  of  the  weir- 
pool  ;  and  there  we  vigorously  raked  up  the 
muddy  bottom,  and  baited  the  lines  and  began 
to  fish.  Strange  to  say,  we  did  catch  a  few 
gudgeon,  we  smoked  numerous  pipes,  and  told 
each  other  fish-tales  with  incredible  accuracy 
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of  detail,  and  ordinary  tales,  and  fairy-tales. 
But  gudgeoning  is  poor  fun  if  you  do  not  catch 
more  than  a  dozen  in  the  hour ;  and  we  were 
not  sorry  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  mid- 
day adjournment,  and  we  left  off  fishing  to 
inspect  the  contents  of  the  little  hamper.  This 
put  a  better  complexion  on  affairs,  as  it  always 
does ;  and  when  the  crumbs  had  been  given 
to  the  fish,  we  reconsidered  our  determination 
to  "  chuck  it,"  and  decided  after  debate  to  try 
a  new  place  before  giving  up  our  chance  of 
sport  for  the  day.  So  we  accordingly  rowed 
the  boat  to  the  top  of  the  weir-pool,  moored 
her  against  the  ruins  of  the  weir,  and  began 
to  fish  in  the  depths  with  the  red  and  wriggling 
worm.  It  was  rather  dull.  We  had  a  long 
spell  of  damp  inactivity,  and  had  made  fre- 
quent contemptuous  comments  on  the  patience 
of  Thames  anglers  before  the  first  bite  relieved 
the  monotony.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the 
sun  was  almost  setting  beneath  the  ragged 
fringes  of  watery  clouds  when  the  first  mo- 
mentous bite  announced  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch.  Trevor  declared  it  to  be  "  portentous," 
but  this  expression  was,  I  think,  intended  to 
be  emphatic  rather  than  accurate.  His  float 
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was  dragged  under  the  water,  the  whole  of  the 
line  followed,  and  eventually  the  top  of  the 
rod.     Having  no  reel  he  could  not,  of  course, 
let  out  line,  and  so  simply  had  to  hold  on.     So 
did  the  fish,  which,  being  unable  to  pull  the 
fisherman  into  the  water,  came  to  the  top  to 
see  what   was   the  matter,   and  we  guessed 
that  he  was  a  large  perch.     Conflicting  opinions 
were  freely  expressed  in  the  boat,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  rapidly  what  was  to  be 
done.     The  fish  was  on  a  very  small  hook, 
it  was  held  only  by  the  finest  gut,  and  was 
much  too  spiky  in  the  back  fin  for  us  to  land 
him,  as  your  old  Norwegian  boatman  used  to 
say,  "  on  the  finger."     Our  hats  were  of  no  use 
and  we  had  no  net,  but  genius  shows  itself 
only  when  it  rises  superior  to  obstacles,  and 
with  desperate  resolve  I  plunged  into  the  river 
the  only  possible  substitute  left  in  our  scanty 
baggage — my  umbrella.     Trevor  rolled  about 
in  the  boat,  following  the  fish  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  after  some  delicate   manoeuvring 
steered  it  into  the  umbrella,  which  was  as  deep 
in  the  water  as  possible,  and  then  I  began  to 
haul  on  the  handle,  but  it  was  no  go.     What 
Trevor  called  the  "ombrifuge  "  was  a  showy  but 
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not  a  strong  specimen  of  its  kind,  but  owing 
to  the  immense  weight  of  the  water  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  a  purchase  on  it  I 
made  a  hopeless  mess  of  it.  My  grand  inven- 
tion was  imperfect,  and  I  had  to  admit  it, 
which  was  bitter. 

'  During  this  part  of  the  game  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  excited  shouting  going  on  between 
Trevor  and  me,  some  of  which  Nicholson 
said  reminded  him  of  an  Irish  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  when  I  was  forced 
to  let  the  fish  quietly  out  of  my  improvised  net 
he  jerked  out,  "  Take  mine,  you  thundering 
galoot.  Take  mine,  it  is  full  of  holes."  He 
had  added  the  indispensable  working  detail 
to  my  invention,  and  had  climbed  to  greatness 
on  my  shoulders.  However,  it  was  no  time 
to  dally  with  ambition.  I  lifted  my  umbrella 
out  edgeways  as  rapidly  as  possible,  seized 
his  old  gamp,  which  sure  enough  was  about  as 
watertight  as  a  sieve,  and  in  far  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  perch,  now  fairly  done, 
was  again  within  my  grasp.  Inch  by  inch  I 
pulled  up  the  umbrella,  working  the  water  out 
by  the  holes  and  almost,  but  not  quite,  burst- 
ing the  framework,  until  finally  the  fish  was 
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actually  got  into  the  boat,  and  proved  to  be, 
as  we  had  supposed,  a  whacking  big  perch 
of  a  couple  of  pounds. 

'  Ever  since  the  rain  had  stopped  Nicholson 
had  been  audibly  wondering  whether,  after  all, 
we  might  not  have  been  shooting,  and  he  was 
very  pleased  at  the  day  being  thus  redeemed. 
He  cordially  pressed  us  to  consider  the  claims 
of  dry  clothes  and  tea,  and  whisky  if  you  prefer 
it,  my  boy,  but  we  were  now  really  enjoying 
ourselves,  and  as  there  were  only  two  rods  we 
begged  him  to  go  on  ahead  and  see  that  the 
kettle  boiled,  while  we  further  explored  the 
weir.  He  went  on  accordingly,  and  we  stayed 
in  the  slimy  boat  to  discover  quite  a  shoal 
of  fish,  for  we  landed  some  fifteen  or  twenty, 
all  of  which  were  over  half  a  pound.  We 
had  first-rate  sport  with  that  old  umbrella, 
which  we  took  home  literally  in  rags.  Trevor 
suggested  having  it  stuffed  by  Rowland  Ward 
as  a  memento.' 

We  strolled  out  on  to  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  hotel  in  which  this  story  had  been  told, 
for  we  were  then  on  our  journey  home,  and 
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a  long  way  by  sea  and  by  road  from  our  own 
obscure  little  valley,  and  as  we  talked  we 
looked  over  the  parapet  at  the  great  waterfall 
which  feeds  the  salmon-river  below.  Strains 
of  music  floated  from  the  dining-room,  where 
a  dozen  couples  were  dancing,  and  presently 
the  hotel-porter  approached,  and  courteously 
invited  us  to  come  another  year  and  stay  for 
the  fishing. 

'  It  is  very  good,'  he  said ;  '  best  in  Norge : 
very  large  fish/ 

He  seemed  to  detect  an  incredulous  smile  in 
the  dusk,  and  spoke  more  emphatically. 

'Gentleman,'  he  said,  'English  gentleman 
catch  a  salmon,  fifty  pounds,  here  below  the  foss.' 

'  On  the  fly  ?  '  asked  the  Duke  with  some 
suspicion,  knowing  that  it  cannot  be  done  in 
many  foss-pools. 

'Yes,'  he  answered  readily,  as  if  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  such  a  statement.  'Yes, 
on  the  fly — or  worm/  he  added  reflectively, 
as  if  it  really  did  not  matter.  '  Worm  and  fly, 
I  should  say.  Yes,  you  come  next  year/ 

The  A.D.C/s  smiled,  and  went  indoors  to 
dance,  leaving  the  porter  to  instruct  the  Duke. 


CHAPTER   V 

OUR   BEST   DAY 

«'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius — we'll  deserve  it.' 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

THE  second  day  which  I  wish  to  describe  was, 
oddly  enough,  another  Monday  upon  which 
we  again  returned  to  the  valley  from  a  distance 
after  a  spell  of  miserable  weather  which  made 
fly-fishing  impossible.  Bob  was  in  Ireland, 
and  Charles  in  Africa.  Another  A.D.C.  was 
on  the  Staff,  and  there  were  two  ladies.  Of 
one  of  them  a  story  is  shortly  to  be  told. 

Looking  back  upon  it  I  find  it  difficult  to 
realise  how  much  we  suffered  from  the  wet  in 
that  year.  The  rain  was  so  incessant  and  the 
river  so  high  and  thick  that  with  the  greatest 
industry,  especially  on  the  part  of  Henry, 
the  A.D.C.,  we  only  secured  an  average  of  seven 
or  eight  fish  a  day  to  two  rods,  and  on  many 

days  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  fly  at  all. 
52 
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On  this  Monday  I  at  any  rate  used  nothing 
else,  and  though  there  are  many  flies,  all  very 
good-looking,  I  for  my  part  made  no  change 
in  mine  all  day.  An  old  bedraggled  Silver 
Wilkinson  having  a  stray  bit  of  wire  sticking  out 
of  its  body,  with  a  sort  of  Butcher  as  a  dropper, 
lasted  for  thirteen  fish  killed  and  several  lost. 

It  was  a  long  and  eventful  day.  I  woke 
at  four  o'clock  in  a  distant  hotel  convinced 
that  we  had  missed  the  steamer.  I  woke  again 
at  five  with  a  fish  on  my  line  which  was  barking 
like  a  dog.  On  walking  down  the  passage  to 
call  the  others  I  discovered  Henry  trying  to 
shave,  and  told  him  of  my  first  visit  to  Norway 
when  I  abstained  from  shaving  for  six  weeks, 
and  found  it  a  useless  luxury  except  to  my 
friends.  Breakfasted  at  six,  and  learnt  casu- 
ally that  the  hotel  clock  was  wrong.  Then 
we  all  ran  like  deer  for  the  steamer,  and  nearly 
lost  our  luggage  because  the  hotel  charger 
fell  down.  These  are  the  trivialities  of  travel. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  fine,  cool  and 
windless,  and  as  we  steamed  up  to  the  landing- 
stage  at  the  end  of  our  own  little  corner  of  the 
world,  we  had  but  one  thought,  '  Will  they 
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have  come  up  ?  and  has  the  water  come 
down  ?  '  The  sight  of  a  new  river  is  always 
exciting,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  return  to 
an  old  one  where  every  pool  has  its  pet  name 
and  its  story,  and  every  hiding-place  is  known  ? 
I  search  '  The  Fisher's  Garlands,'  a  book 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  and  I  find : 

The  murm'ring  stream  invites  to  share 

The  sport  its  bosom  yields, 
Then  (sea-trout)  fishers  !  forward,  ere 

The  dewdrops  leave  the  fields. 

Two  of  the  rough  springless  carts  of  the 
country  met  us,  and  we  drove  up  to  the  house 
to  change,  collect  our  gear,  and  breakfast  as 
though  we  had  tasted  nothing  since  supper. 
The  river  was  quite  low  and  beautifully  fined 
down,  in  colour  a  delicious  blue  ;  the  sun  shone 
on  the  glacier ;  the  cataracts  on  the  rocks  had 
ceased  from  trumpeting  and  dashing  in  glory 
and  had  dwindled  to  down-dropping  veils  of 
thinnest  lawn,  and  all  Nature  was  smiling 
and  gay.  The  honeyed  scent  of  the  warm 
clover  is  better  than  all  the  odours  of  Araby. 

I  put  up  a  nine-foot  split-cane,  fine  gut, 
and  the  two  flies  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  fished  over  half  a  mile  of  good  water 
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without  a  rise.     Was  it  to  be  one  of  those 
exasperating  days  when  all  seems  enticingly 
well,  but  nothing  at  all  happens  ?    Were  they 
after  all  not  there  ?     Have  we  not  all  known 
the  fine  day  which  is  the  blackest  of  all  ? 
Corruptio  optimi  pessima.     I  was  standing  in 
a  tiny  meadow  which,  by  reason  of  its  shape  and 
slope  and  neatness  and  nearness  to  the  water, 
is  affectionately  called  The  Little  Lawn,  and 
by  performing  the  trick  which  on  chalk  streams 
is  called,  I  believe,  the  cross-country  cast,  I 
rose  a  fish  below  the  pile  of  rocks,  which  here, 
as    elsewhere,   is   laboriously  erected   by   the 
farmers  for  no  very  obvious  purpose.     A  pile 
of  large  boulders  runs  out  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
into  the  stream,  which  is  thus  diverted  from 
the  bank  into  the  middle  of  the  river-bed, 
creating  a  wide,  still  backwater.     It  is  possible 
to  stand  on  these  rocks  and  thus  cover  the 
whole  river,  but  the  fisherman  is  too  visible, 
and  except  with  the  worm  in  high  water  he 
catches  little  or  nothing  from  that  point.     No 
doubt  on  this  occasion  the  first  fish  saw  me, 
for  he  would  not  come  again,  and  having  made 
a  number  of  last  casts  I  was  just  about  to  move 
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on  in  despair  when  I  felt  a  tug  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  pool  in  the  shallowest  and  clear- 
est water.  A  very  lively  two-pounder  had 
taken  the  Wilkinson  in  a  place  in  which  no  one 
would  think  of  expecting  it,  and  we  were  both 
equally  surprised.  After  a  struggle  up  and 
down  I  got  the  net  below  him,  and  marked  up 
one,  which,  considering  the  time  of  day,  was 
quite  satisfactory  and  quieted  the  nerves. 
Below  the  Lawn  is  a  side-stream  which  reminds 
me  that  waders  in  many  parts  of  the  valley 
are  more  useful  for  crossing  these  water 
carriers  and  tributaries  and  threading  uncut 
hay,  and  lunching  out  in  the  rain  or  on  wet 
banks,  than  they  are  for  wading  in  the  little 
river  itself. 

The  next  important  pool  is  at  Slippery 
Bridge,  and  owing  to  the  thick  grove  of 
alders  on  the  right  bank,  fishing  is  only  possible 
from  that  on  the  other  side  and  from  the  bridge. 
I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently  about  the 
monster  once  seen  in  this  pool,  which  I  well 
remembered  as  I  searched  every  comer  with 
my  fly.  I  was  taking  a  final  cast  under  the 
trees  from  the  bridge  itself  and  had  let  out  a 
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lot  of  line  when  I  hooked  a  two-pounder  close 
to  the  bank  far  away  down.  Fortunately 
the  fish  came  up  the  backwater  instead  of 
heading  for  the  current,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  descended  safely  to  the  bank  on  the  far 
side  I  was  sufficiently  master  of  the  situation  to 
bring  him  across  the  rushing  water  without 
mishap.  Then  a  farmer  came  and  grinned, 
and  cut  down  three  trees,  two  of  which  he  left 
in  the  water.  I  left  him  well  pleased  with 
himself  and  went  on.  He  meant  well. 

Big  Rock  is  a  long  straight  pool  distinguished 
by  an  enormous  granite  boulder  as  large  as  a 
cottage,  which  closely  borders  part  of  it  on  one 
side.  The  water  has  to  be  carefully  fished  from 
an  island,  which  is  reached  by  wading  a  rough 
bit  of  a  side-stream,  very  carefully,  because  I 
once  caught  a  six-pounder  there  on  a  minnow, 
and  six-pounders  are  as  rare  as  comets. 

Nothing  happened  except  that  I  gradually 
became  aware  of  watching  maidens  on  the 
bank,  flitting  like  dryads  amongst  the  tree 
boles,  and  learnt  that  Henry  had  been  engaged 
in  the  south,  with  the  loss  of  one  gut  trace  and 
two  flies  in  a  tree  near  Swagger  Pool,  and 
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the  capture  of  two  prisoners,  both  of  whom 
had  been  put  to  death. 

So  we  arrived  at  New  Bridge,  which  spans 
the  largest  pool  of  all.  Below  it  is  the  ruin  of 
Old  Bridge,  from  which  the  winter  torrents 
have  swept  everything  except  the  solid  stone 
piers.  Great  baulks  of  timber  have  gone 
like  straws.  Standing  on  one  of  these  piers, 
beneath  the  critical  eyes  of  the  ladies,  I  lost 
a  lively  fish,  but  soon  hooked  another  which 
was  safely  landed  by  one  of  them. 

James's  Pool  is  thought  by  some  experts 
to  be  the  best  in  the  river.  Two  friends  of 
mine  killed  twenty-eight  good  fish  there  in  a 
fortnight,  but,  as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  this  fishing  is  its 
variability.  In  one  year  one  pool  is  first 
favourite,  while  in  another  it  is  daily  drawn 
blank. 

News  from  the  front  arrived  that  Henry 
was  trying  his  luck  on  the  better  side  of  this 
pool,  so  I  followed  at  a  distance  on  the  other. 
On  the  way  I  tried  some  black  heavy  water 
which  not  only  seemed  inherently  unpromising, 
but  had  never  to  my  knowledge  yielded  a  fish. 
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The  stream  is  too  deep  and  swift  for  us  to  be 
able  to  tell  why  it  is  as  black  as  ebony,  so  I  can 
only  guess  that  the  strange  colour  is  caused  by 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.  I  care- 
fully retied  my  flies,  and  as  I  walked  down  the 
narrow  little  pathway  under  the  very  steep 
and  high  bank  of  Raspberry  Corner,  known 
on  the  road  as  the  first  hill,  I  made  cast 
after  cast  without  hope.  At  last,  however, 
I  was  unexpectedly  successful,  and  before  I 
realised  what  was  happening  I  was  running 
down  the  bank  as  fast  as  I  dared  with  another 
fish  on. 

At  the  top  of  James's  Pool  on  this  side  the 
water  breaks  round  a  big,  flat-topped  rock  three 
or  four  yards  out,  in  a  foaming  whirlpool,  and 
for  some  good  reason,  known  to  the  farmers, 
the  path  is  blocked  by  a  very  awkward  fence. 
Over  this  I  had  to  scramble  while  I  was 
steering  the  fish  round  the  rock  at  racing  speed, 
and  to  scramble  over  a  high  fence  in  waders, 
with  a  fishing-bag  round  your  neck,  a  net  in 
one  hand,  and  a  small  rod  holding  a  strong 
fish  in  the  other,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds. 

I  thought  it  would  interest  Henry  to  know 
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that  I  was  having  fun  so  near  to  him,  so  I 
gave  a  shout  which  I  should  have  thought 
would  have  been  heard  by  the  maidens  at 
Old  Bridge,  but  the  roar  of  the  water  drowns 
every  other  sound,  especially  when  the  listener 
is  wading.  I  netted  the  fish  in  the  quiet 
water  below  the  rock,  and  then  Henry  saw  me, 
and  I  signalled  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
lunch.  I  did  this  after  the  manner  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners  who  approach  the  natives 
with  gestures  which  not  even  a  native  can 
misunderstand. 

The  river  was  much  too  deep  to  cross,  so 
we  walked  up  on  our  several  banks  and  met 
the  ladies  at  New  Bridge,  with  seven  fish 
between  us,  and  the  usual  small  adventures 
to  relate. 

We  lunched  in  the  open  in  a  delightful 
little  arbour  of  alders,  and  tasted  for  the  first 
time  the  full  flavour  of  the  valley.  On  wet 
days — and  all  days  had  been  wet — we  had 
been  obliged  to  meet  in  a  barn,  and  luncheon 
in  a  barn  is  dull  even  if  you  sit  on  soft  hay  and 
listen  to  the  mouth-organ  played  by  a  young 
lady  who  is  fond  of  The  Merry  Widow, 
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Besides,  I  always  feel  a  great  delicacy  about 
smoking  in  a  barn. 

During  the  halt  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  division  should 
attack  Old  Bridge  Pool  (where  Henry  imme- 
diately lost  a  fine  fish  on  a  minnow)  and  then 
explore  Bob's  Pool,  while  the  main  body 
marched  along  the  road  over  the  first  hill  to 
the  Bend,  and  thence  by  easy  stages,  carrying 
twelve  pounds  of  fish,  to  the  camp,  our 
rendezvous  for  tea. 

The  main  body  consisted  of  me  and  the 
girls,  and  they  had  cut  such  good  sandwiches 
and  kindly  insisted  on  carrying  so  much  fish 
that,  when  we  again  left  the  road  for  the  water- 
side, I  did  my  utmost  to  get  Mary  a  rise  all  to 
herself.  She  patiently  fished  two  pools  with 
my  rod,  but  saw  nothing,  and  she  was  naturally 
depressed  when  it  turned  out  afterwards  that 
fish  were  there.  It  seemed  so  ill-natured  of 
them  not  to  respond.  Another  lady  was  once 
fishing  the  Bend  with  me  and  she  despaired 
in  the  same  way,  but  having  a  lot  of  line  out, 
all  lying  slack  in  the  water,  she  spoke  too  soon, 
for  when  she  began  to  reel  up  it  was  found  that 
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she  had  a  fish  on.  There  is  no  explanation 
of  these  things. 

Swagger  Pool  begins  with  Alexander's  Bush 
and  ends  with  the  Point,  a  small  promontory 
upon  which  one  stands  for  the  last  few  casts. 
Fish  lie  off  the  Point,  and  on  one  happy  evening 
I  fished  down  the  pool  four  times  in  an  hour, 
and  caught  four  sea-trout  just  there.  It 
was  here  also  that  Alexander  hooked  his 
five-pounder  the  year  before  and  endured 
great  hardships  in  its  pursuit. 

I  digress  for  a  moment.  Alexander,  a 
greater  traveller  even  than  the  first  of  that 
name,  and  an  industrious  and  ambitious  angler, 
fished  only  with  a  fly,  and  was  constantly 
annoyed  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
the  heaviest  fish  had  taken  a  minnow  on 
some  one  else's  line. 

One  evening  the  rest  of  the  party  were  at 
the  Bend,  which,  though  some  way  down, 
commands  a  view  of  Swagger  Pool,  when  it 
was  observed  that  Alexander  had  a  fish  on. 
I  was  myself  fishing  hard  at  the  time,  nothing 
abnormal  appeared  in  the  symptoms,  so 
Katharine  went  off  to  assist  with  the  net 
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for  her  own  pleasure.  We  watched  her, 
and  she  did  not  assist  at  all.  She  stood 
on  the  bank  doing  nothing.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  this  a  signal  was  made  which 
is  well  recognised  in  our  code.  If  one  rod 
waves  his  cap  at  another  the  interpretation 
is :  '  Come  at  once.  Drop  everything.  I 
have  a  big  fish  on  which  I  cannot  manage 
alone.' 

Alexander  waved  his  cap,  I  stuck  my  rod  in 
the  bank,  took  my  net,  and  ran  like  a  waddling 
duck  to  his  assistance.  He  was  standing 
some  yards  above  the  Point,  below  which  there 
is  a  large  side-stream  and  an  island,  so  that  a 
fish  cannot  be  followed  without  waders,  and 
the  luckless  young  man  had  chosen  this  one 
day  to  dispense  with  those  moist,  unpleasant 
articles.  As  the  fish  had  been  motionless  for 
so  long  I  threw  stones  at  it,  but  when  it  was 
induced  to  move  it  could  not  be  coaxed  into 
the  side-stream.  I  waded  in,  but  could  not 
reach  it  with  the  net,  the  water  was  heavy, 
and  when  the  movement  became  a  bolt  the 
unfortunate  Alexander  had  to  plunge  up  to 
his  waist  into  the  icy  water  in  his  flannels, 
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and  then,  having  run  like  a  rabbit  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  island,  he  had  to  cross 
the  side-stream  again  where  it  re-entered 
the  main  river.  The  fish  at  last  brought  up  in 
Frank's  Bend,  where,  notwithstanding  a  full 
house,  consisting  of  all  the  neighbouring 
haymakers  as  well  as  the  ladies,  I  netted  him 
without  much  difficulty,  and  found  that  he 
was  really  a  five-pounder. 

To-day  I  killed  a  small  fish  of  a  pound  and 
a  half  off  the  Point  which  Mary  must  have 
just  fished  over,  and  she  obligingly  held  the 
rod  while  I  used  the  net,  and  so,  doing  my  best 
to  console  her,  I  led  the  way  down  to  the 
Bend  where  a  larger  one  got  off. 

We  sat  on  the  bank  and  talked  of  Alexander, 
and  reminded  each  other  of  his  great  struggle, 
and  we  rested  and  ate  chocolate.  While  our 
minds  were  thus  free  we  saw  a  curious  and 
unusual  sight.  We  were  sitting  not  far 
from  the  road,  along  which  a  neighbour  was 
driving  a  cart-load  of  grass,  piled  high.  On 
the  very  top  of  this  was  balanced  a  bright 
new  deal  box,  very  neatly  finished,  which 
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looked  so  incongruous  that  it  puzzled  us  very 
much  until  we  remembered  that  a  child  had 
died  at  the  next  farm,  and  then  we  saw  that 
this  must  be  its  coffin.  The  simplicity  of  life — 
and  death — in  this  remote  valley  came  upon 
us  with  an  added  force.  Here  there  were 
none  of  the  trappings  and  frippery  of  the  town. 
Just  a  box  on  a  hay-cart,  and  in  the  evening  I 
saw  a  tired,  sad-eyed  man  hugging  a  sleeping 
child  in  his  arms,  one  of  those  who  had  been 
spared  by  the  fever  which  struck  down  three 
others.  Will  no  one  teach  these  people  the 
elements  of  sanitary  science  ?  In  this  tiny 
community  we  find  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and 
typhoid.  It  may  be  that  the  want  of  sun  is 
partly  responsible,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  is  not  all.  They  take  great  pains 
to  secure  pure  drinking  water  from  unpolluted 
springs,  and  they  live  much  in  the  open  air, 
but  most  of  the  other  rules  are  broken,  and 
I  suppose  that  those  who  succumb  are  not 
sufficiently  well  nourished  to  resist  the  attack. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   END  OF  THE  DAY 

'  You  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of  humility 
which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world  of  other 
blessings  attending  upon  it.' — IZAAK  WALTON. 

AFTER  leaving  Frank's  Bend  the  river  runs 
over  sunken  rocks  into  Cannon  Pool,  and  thence 
down  past  the  carpenter's  house  to  Toral 
Bridge.  Rushing  thence  down  the  Gut, 
washing  over  Bob's  Pebbly  Beach  and  past 
Alexander's  Wood,  it  skirts  the  last  island 
by  Bishop's  Pool,  and  then  loses  itself  in  the 
soft  embraces  of  the  sea.  The  shore  which 
forms  the  foreground  of  the  sea-picture  is 
highly  coloured  with  red  seaweed  and  yellow 
sand,  and  this  amongst  the  emerald  green 
of  the  grass  gives  a  colour  scheme  which  no 
painter  dare  attempt.  The  blue  still  waters 
of  the  fjord  reflect  the  inaccessible  cliffs  on 
the  left  and  the  gentler  declivities  on  the 
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right  upon  which,  here  and  there,  a  nestling 
farm  may  be  seen.  In  the  far  distance  are  the 
mountains,  sapphire  and  tourmaline,  veined 
with  snow,  which  allure  the  mind  to  vague  and 
ineffably  romantic  dreams. 

Here  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
hour  of  sunset,  roam  in  company  the  spirits  of 
those  who  are  for  ever  bound  by  the  spell 
of  the  valley. 

I  am  forgetting  that  it  is  one  actual  and 
real  day  that  I  am  describing,  and  not  the 
misleading  composite  impression  of  ten  years  : 
a  day,  moreover,  in  which  there  was  no  sunset 
and  the  grey  sea  was  passionless. 

We  left  the  Bend  and  deposited  four  brace 
of  fish  by  the  carpenter's  house  before  trying 
Toral  Pool  from  the  bridge.  My  lucky  star 
being  in  the  ascendant  I  caught  another  two- 
pounder  here,  on  the  tail-fly,  which  Mary 
netted,  and  I  left  the  girls  to  receive  the 
tripod  and  kettle  at  the  camp  and  boil  the 
water  for  tea  while  I  went  on  alone  to  Bishop, 
which  I  have  already  indicated  as  the  lowest 
pool  of  all.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at,  as  a 
whirling  side-stream  blocks  the  way,  and  no 
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one  in  waders  would  think  of  crossing  it  by 
the  narrow  tree  trunk  which  serves  the  hay- 
makers. Mary  trips  across  it  like  a  water 
fairy — she  came  to  fetch  the  matches  that 
very  afternoon — but  I  prefer  the  ford. 

The  pool  derives  its  name  from  a  very  kind 
friend,  a  clergyman,  who  preferred  it  to  all 
other  places,  and  generally  got  a  fish  there. 
His  memory  is  kept  green  for  ever  in  the  valley 
by  a  massive  stone  bridge  which  spans  the 
torrent  above  the  foss,  but,  for  those  who 
knew  him,  he,  like  Walter,  needs  no  memorial. 
On  the  island  the  trees  are  so  close  to  the 
water  that  a  very  long  cast  can  only  be  made 
by  wading,  but  we  always  begin  from  the  bank 
as  the  best  place  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  a  short  semi-switch  cast  is  fairly 
easy.  I  failed  to  get  a  rise  there,  waded  out 
and  soon  hooked  a  fish,  but  so  lightly  that  a 
couple  of  gambols  released  him.  A  pipe  on 
the  bank  and  a  few  reflexions  on  things  in 
general  gave  him  time  to  recover.  I  waded  in 
again  and  fished  carefully  down  to  him.  He 
rose,  round  went  the  reel,  splash  !  I  had  lost 
him  again. 
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I  reeled  up,  fished  all  the  way  down  again 
and  hooked  him,  or  an  equally  welcome  friend, 
and  after  a  struggle  got  him  into  the  net,  a 
pound  and  a  half.  It  seemed  now  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  try  the  sea,  so  I  walked  across 
the  intervening  grass  and  shingle,  waded  out 
along  a  narrow  spit  of  gravel,  and  cast  my 
flies  as  far  as  they  would  go  into  the  channel 
which  the  river  makes  on  entering  the  fjord. 

James  once  found  a  great  rise  of  half- 
pounders  here  which  appeared  to  be  taking  the 
natural  fly.  He  made  a  bet,  or  offered  to  do 
so  for  no  one  would  take  him,  that  he  would 
catch  a  dozen  in  an  hour,  a  feat  which  he  duly 
accomplished.  But  James  is  a  past  master  in 
the  art  of  throwing  a  small  fly,  and  his  triumphs 
on  the  Colne  would  fill  a  volume. 

I  was  nowhere  in  comparison  with  him, 
and  there  was  no  rise,  so  I  was  quite  satis- 
fied when  I  came  back  safely  to  the  beach 
with  three  fish  weighing  collectively  a  couple 
of  pounds. 

As  I  took  a  last  look  seaward  before  tramping 
back  to  camp  I  remembered  an  occasion  when 
I  hooked  a  really  big  one  in  the  sea,  a  fish  that 
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took  out  all  my  line  and  then  broke  me.  I 
was  gnashing  my  teeth  after  the  manner  of 
my  kind  when  I  saw,  about  two  miles  out  to 
sea,  a  tiny  white  cloud  on  the  water  with  a 
black  object  under  it  which  I  had  not  noticed 
a  few  minutes  earlier.  I  thought  it  must  be 
smoke  from  a  rowing-boat  on  fire,  and  as  the 
little  white  cloud  disappeared  I  feared  that 
some  strange  mishap  had  overtaken  a  visitor 
from  the  next  fjord,  or  one  of  our  own  people. 
It  seemed  horrible  to  be  witnessing  a  tragedy 
so  far  away.  But  as  I  stared,  as  silent  as  stout 
Cortes  upon  his  peak  in  Darien,  the  cloud 
reappeared,  and  then  the  black  line  below  it, 
and  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  whale,  a  very 
rare  visitor  to  this  landlocked  bay.  James 
tells  people  that  this  was  the  fish  which  I  had 
just  lost,  but  I  do  not  make,  and  never  have 
made,  any  claim  of  the  kind. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  camp  I  found  that 
Lars  and  Thea,  the  invaluable  progeny  of  the 
good  carpenter,  had  duly  brought  the  kettle, 
the  girls  had  made  the  tea,  and  a  pleasant 
smell  of  burning  wood  was  in  the  air.  Henry 
was  also  there  with  a  good  bag,  and  we  sat 
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down  to  jam-sandwiches  and  biscuits  with  the 
unusual  sight  of  fifteen  sea-trout  on  the  grass, 
and  still  the  day  was  by  no  means  over.  Far 
overhead,  against  the  topmost  cliff,  a  white- 
breasted  sea-eagle  hovered. 

Henry  had  had  a  great  adventure  in  Bob's 
Pool,  which  proves  him  to  be  a  capable  fisher- 
man, for  this  amongst  other  reasons,  that 
notwithstanding  many  attempts  I  have  never 
hooked  a  fish  there,  and  have  only  once  seen 
one.  Q.E.D. 

It  is  a  small  and  very  deep  pool  of  the  most 
beautiful  blue  colour,  and  is  blocked  on  one 
side  by  a  gigantic  granite  boulder,  nearly  half 
as  big,  perhaps,  as  Big  Rock  itself.  The 
curious  thing  about  it  is  that  the  river  comes  to 
it  quite  shallow  over  a  ridge  of  pebbles,  and  one 
can  scarcely  believe  that  all  the  big  fish  in 
the  river  have  to  pass  that  way,  especially  as 
the  entrance  to  it  is  also  rather  shallow.  The 
pool  is  in  fact  a  very  deep  pit  which  overflows. 
Bob  immortalised  himself  by  being  the  first 
to  catch  a  fish  there,  and  now  Henry  had  gone 
one  better,  for  he  caught  a  brace  on  one  cast,  a 
pound  and  a  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound, 
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and  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  glory  after  tea 
and  caught  two  more.  The  sun  gave  a  last 
flicker  behind  the  hill  as  Mary  and  Henry 
were  quarrelling  about  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  the  tea-infuser  out  of  the  kettle,  and  then 
the  children  arrived  for  the  most  pleasant 
moment  of  their  day,  the  remaining  jam- 
sandwiches  and  pieces  of  chocolate.  Lars  was 
told  to  return  at  six  for  the  fish-bag,  which, 
happily  for  that  robust  urchin,  was  considerably 
lightened  by  our  giving  his  father  two  brace 
and  distributing  others  at  three  of  the  farms 
on  the  way  home. 

While  we  were  discussing  these  important 
matters  it  began  to  rain,  and  we  separated  for 
a  final  effort,  the  girls  going  home. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere, 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  care  to  break  a 
record,  and  I  was  quite  contented  with  my 
day,  but  Henry  thinks  this  exemplary  attitude 
of  mind  simply  means  that  I  dislike  getting 
wet,  and,  like  the  Shakespearean  soldier,  he 
greatly  desires  all  kinds  of  glory.  So  we 
went  on — he  up  and  I  down.  I  crossed  by 
the  bridge  and,  threading  delicately  through 
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the  thickly  planted  alders  of  Alexander's 
Wood,  waded  into  the  river  at  a  convenient 
rock,  and  got  out  my  line.  The  light  had 
changed  so  much  that  it  naturally  occurred 
to  me  to  alter  the  pattern  of  my  flies,  but  on 
finding  them  in  the  same  second-hand  but 
serviceable  condition  as  before,  I  decided  not  to 
risk  breaking  the  luck,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
careful  fishing  in  the  rain  I  hooked  and  landed 
another  good  fish.  Bishop  itself  was  a  blank  : 
no  one  has  ever  caught  a  fish  in  it  from  this 
side,  though  it  is  apparently  the  better-looking 
and  more  likely  of  the  two.  Being  there  I 
thought  I  would  try  the  sea  again,  which  I  had 
never  before  done  from  this  side.  I  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  shingle  and  waded  out  as 
far  as  I  dared,  derided  by  a  pair  of  terns  who 
had  a  late  nest  somewhere  near.  The  distant 
mountains  were  no  longer  visible,  and  the 
approaching  storm  seemed  so  daunting  in  my 
exposed  position  that  I  did  not  stay  very  long 
in  the  sea  water,  but,  in  addition  to  a  small 
one  which  I  put  back,  I  secured  my  thirteenth 
fish  before  seeking  the  safety  of  the  shore. 
Then  the  rain  descended,  as  it  does  only  in 
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Norway,  and  the  floods  came,  and  I  got  home 
soaked.  Henry  was  even  wetter  when  he  came 
in  half  an  hour  later,  but  as  we  had  broken  the 
previous  record  of  twenty  he  was  as  gay  as  if 
he  had  won  the  regimental  cup.  Even  a 
slight  tendency  to  sulk  at  my  having  caught 
the  most  disappeared  when  it  was  discovered 
that  we  had  each  taken  exactly  fourteen  and 
a  half  pounds. 

He  discovered  it.  He  had  the  only  spring- 
balance. 

It  rained  all  night,  the  river  rose  a  foot,  and 
we  more  fully  recognised  what  a  good  day  we 
had  had  on  Monday  when  Tuesday,  with  a 
considerable  slice  of  good  luck — Mary  catch- 
ing a  pounder — yielded  only  six  fish,  and  our 
average  daily  bag  for  the  trip  was  but  a  trifle 
over  this  figure. 


CHAPTER   VII 

BOYS  AND  WORMS 

'  When  we  got  him  out,  the  river  fell  a  foot.' 

The  Compleat  Jester.— (By  B.  H.,  M.A.) 

IN  the  valley  there  are  a  dozen  farms  and 
many  boys.  The  only  one  whose  name  we 
know  is  Lars,  the  son  of  our  old  friend  the 
carpenter,  who  brings  us  the  tripod  and  kettle 
at  tea-time  and  carries  home  the  fish.  For  this 
excellent  service  he  receives  a  penny  and  a 
piece  of  chocolate,  as  well  as  the  jam-sand- 
wiches and  biscuits  from  tea,  which  he  shares 
with  his  sisters,  a  pair  of  pretty  yellow-haired 
maidens  who  sometimes  take  his  place  as 
carrier  when  he  is  off  on  a  distant  errand. 

Another  boy  of  about  the  same  age  lives  in 
or  near  our  own  farm  and  carries  down  the 
materials  for  tea,  takes  letters  to  the  post-office 
on  the  fjord,  and  generally  acts  as  messenger 
from  one  end  as  Lars  does  from  the  other. 
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When  they  meet  in  our  farmyard  they  seem  to 
spend  their  time  in  chasing  the  chickens,  and 
as  Lars  always  catches  one  I  conclude  that  he 
is  better  at  it  than  his  companion  ;  he  certainly 
seems  to  enjoy  it.  I  see  him  now  with  spark- 
ling eyes  holding  a  cockerel  by  the  neck  after 
a  noisy  hunt  up  and  down  the  yard.  Of  the 
other  boys  there  are  some  with  remarkably 
fair  hair,  the  eldest  of  whom  might,  except  for 
his  hair  and  parentage,  be  described  in  the 
same  words  as  Lars,  but  socially  the  two 
families  are  totally  distinct,  and  the  boy  who 
helped  me  to  catch  my  biggest  fish  was  not 
Lars. 

All  the  children,  and  especially  the  boys, 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  fishing,  and 
though  only  the  babies,  and  the  tiny  maidens 
who  look  after  them,  are  too  small  to  help  in 
the  harvest  or  farm  work,  those  about  the 
age  of  Lars  generally  find  time  to  run  down 
to  the  bank  when  one  of  us  has  a  fish  on. 
I  do  not  know  Lars'  age ;  he  is  just  an 
ordinary  boy,  with  the  spirit  of  mischief 
strongly  developed.  The  fair-haired  boy  was 
the  same  age. 
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One  year  the  river  was  unfriendly  and 
unmanageable  and  we  were  afflicted  with  three 
floods  in  as  many  weeks,  which  reduced  us 
almost  for  the  first  time  to  worms.  I  thought 
when  we  began  that  we  had  always  despised 
worming,  partly  because  it  was  dirty  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  chiefly  because  it  was  unsports- 
manlike, but  I  know  now  that  the  reason  why 
this  kind  of  fishing  is  not  practised  in  the  swift 
waters  of  a  sea-trout  river  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  than  fly-fishing  or  minnowing.  To 
throw  a  fly  or  cast  a  weighted  minnow  into  the 
stream  is  generally  easy,  though  sometimes 
hopeless,  but  to  drop  a  worm  into  the  exact 
spot  between  the  current  and  the  backwater 
at  the  right  depth  in  a  turbulent  flood,  and  to 
hook  your  fish  before  he  sucks  off  the  worm  and 
also  before  you  get  hung  up  in  a  rock  or  a  snag, 
is  a  matter  requiring  experience,  judgment, 
and  courage.  I  have  often  heard  worming 
despised,  and  sometimes  by  good  fly-fishers,  but 
never  by  those  who  were  skilful  with  the  worm. 
One  day  we  required  food.  Maria  the  cook  had 
told  us  when  we  started  that,  unless  we  sent 
home  a  fish,  we  should  have  nothing  for  dinner 
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but  corned  beef,  and  as  all  other  methods  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  house  were  hopeless 
we  despairingly  turned  to  the  worm.  The 
best  way  for  sea-trout,  in  my  experience,  if  not 
for  salmon,  is  to  use  two  small  hooks,  fastened 
one  above  the  other,  and  a  single  worm,  and 
two  leads  should  be  attached  to  the  line  a  foot 
and  three  feet  respectively  above  the  hooks 
by  a  piece  of  fine  gut  or  strong  thread  which  will 
give  way  if  roughly  pulled,  but  not  till  then. 
Small  bullets  pierced  through  the  middle  make 
the  best  leads,  and  though  a  few  are  lost  many 
hooks  are  saved.  While  I  was  fishing  in 
Frank's  Bend,  one  of  the  deepest  pools,  where 
the  river  takes  a  sharp  turn,  I  hooked  a 
pounder,  and  on  netting  it  I  was  not  surprised 
to  find  that  I  was  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
silent  fair-haired  children  of  whom  the  largest 
was  the  boy  who  was  not  Lars.  As  I  put  on  a 
fresh  worm  and  tried  the  pool  again  the  children 
all  politely  dispersed,  and  I  continued  in  solitude 
to  drop  worms  all  over  the  Bend  until,  after 
many  unsuccessful  efforts,  I  let  one  down  just 
at  the  tail  of  the  pool  where  the  water  stands 
almost  still  between  the  two  currents,  up  and 
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down.  There  I  hooked  a  fish.  It  dashed  into 
the  stream,  leaped  out  of  the  water  seven  times, 
ran  up  the  whole  length  of  the  pool,  repeated 
the  performance  at  the  top,  and  came  sailing 
down  stream  upon  me  almost  before  I  had  the 
net  ready.  With  the  exception  of  the  monster 
that  I  lost  at  Slippery  Bridge  this  was  the 
largest  fish  I  ever  had  on  my  line  in  this  river. 
The  net  I  was  carrying  was  much  too  small  to 
deal  with  it  adequately,  and  I  bungled  the 
business  sadly.  I  was  too  eager  to  triumph 
over  the  foe,  and  I  was  not  only  badly  defeated, 
but,  as  the  bank  all  round  the  pool  was  very 
high  and  steep,  it  seemed  impossible  that  I 
should  ever  land  so  large  a  fish.  Cold  thrills 
went  down  my  spine,  for  it  was  in  this  pool  that 
I  had  once  hooked  a  three-pounder  which  kept 
obstinately  in  the  strongest  part  of  the  current, 
took  me  down  over  some  very  rough  water  and 
bad  rocks,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  tripping 
me  up  so  that  I  fell  into  the  river  and  sprained 
a  finger  before  we  came  to  close  quarters  in 
Cannon  Pool,  where  he  ran  between  my  legs 
into  the  net. 

I   was  afraid  of  a   worse  catastrophe  with 
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the  far  heavier  fish  now  on,  and  cursed  my 
stupidity  in  not  having  brought  a  larger 
net. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  small  indentation 
in  the  bank  in  the  middle  of  the  curve  of  the 
Bend,  which  I  observed  with  the  tail  of  my 
eye  as  I  threw  down  the  small  net  and  re- 
turned to  the  business  of  keeping  the  fish  on ; 
and  before  I  had  thought  of,  much  less  matured, 
any  particular  plan  for  the  future,  I  successfully 
steered  the  fish,  which  was  still  quite  fresh,  into 
this  little  corner,  and  there  it  stuck  fast. 
The  line  was  very  tight,  and  though  the  fish 
could  not  move  an  inch,  as  its  chin  was  actually 
on  the  grass,  I  could  not  get  any  nearer  to 
it  without  risking  the  danger  of  it  swimming 
away  into  the  current.  I  have  no  very 
clear  idea  what  happened  next,  it  was  a 
moment  of  the  utmost  perplexity  and  excite- 
ment, but  I  think  I  must  have  yelled  out 
to  the  boy  who  was  already  paddling  down 
the  hill  at  breakneck  speed  from  the  cottage 
to  which  he  had  retired,  and  I  know  I  directed 
him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  bank  to 
seize  the  fish  by  the  tail  and  lift  it  out  of  the 
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water.  He  ran  so  very  fast,  and  looked  so 
intelligent  and  reliable,  that  I  forgot  his 
entire  ignorance  of  English  and  the  inherent 
stupidity  of  small  boys.  I  spoke  very  loud, 
and  used  the  simplest  phrases,  and  he  did 
not  show  the  slightest  hesitation  or  doubt  as 
to  my  meaning ;  but,  of  course,  he  did  not 
seize  the  fish  by  the  tail  at  all,  but  immediately 
grasped  the  line  with  both  hands,  and  before 
I  could  get  my  breath  for  cold  horror,  with 
one  determined  wrench  he  dragged  it  out  of 
the  fish's  mouth  and  then,  as  it  flew  by, 
impaled  his  own  thumb  on  the  barb  of  the  hook 
before  I  could  even  think  of  slackening  the 
taut  line. 

If  the  fish  had  not  been  paralysed  by 
surprise  the  story  might  have  ended  there, 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  lay  with  its  head  on 
the  grass  and  its  tail  in  the  water  for  a 
moment  until  I  had  got  rid  of  the  rod ; 
and  somehow  or  other  we  got  it  out 
and  kicked  it  up  the  steep  bank  into  the 
little  meadow  above,  where  it  seemed  at  last 
to  recognise  its  danger,  and  performed  a 
series  of  caracoles  like  a  buck- jumping  broncho 
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mustang,  an  exhibition  which  attracted  the 
idle  from  far  and  near.  My  first  care  was 
to  cut  off  the  hook  and  then  extract  it  gently 
from  the  boy's  thumb,  being  greatly  relieved 
to  find  that  the  barb  was  not  entirely  covered  ; 
and  I  gave  him  a  small  nickel  coin  and  a 
large  piece  of  chocolate.  But,  with  all  the 
language  at  my  command,  I  felt  that  I  could 
do  nothing  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  firm 
impression  that  to  land  a  large  fish  you  must 
haul  on  the  line  for  all  you  are  worth,  regard- 
less of  personal  danger.  The  fish  weighed 
well  over  six  pounds,  and  the  boy,  whose  name, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  may  as  well 
have  been  Lars  as  anything  else,  was  the 
hero  of  the  day,  and  was  rapturously  envied 
and  admired  by  all  the  other  boys  in  the 
valley  to  whom  he  proudly  showed  his  poor 
thumb. 

And  Maria  made  pancakes,  and  we  also 
had  cranberries  and  rice  and  raspberries 
galore,  and  the  corned  beef  was  really  quite 
decent ;  so  with  cutlets  of  the  big  trout  we 
'  roughed  it '  quite  satisfactorily.  By  the  way, 
Maria's  name  is  generic,  remember,  not  specific. 
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She  is  the  pige,  and  there  have  been  three 
of  her ;  but  essentially  she  is  much  the  same, 
obliging  and  industrious  beyond  belief,  an 
excellent  cook,  and  possessed  of  many  other 
virtues  which  her  English  sisters  might  imitate 
with  advantage. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MARY 

'  And  still  the  toast  shall  gaily  pass 

To  manhood  firm  and  free, 
And  one  full  bright,  bewitching  glass, 
Oh  !    Woman  dear,  to  thee  I ' 

The  Fisher's  Garlands. 

'  The  Eternal  Female  groaned ;  it  was  heard  over  all 
the  Earth.' — WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SOMETIMES,  as  you  already  know,  we  have 
ladies  in  the  valley,  and  whatever  may  be 
their  interference  with  masculine  sports  else- 
where, they  are  certainly  a  blessing  here. 
Even  a  man  who  complains  bitterly  of  being 
kept  back  by  a  mixed  foursome,  or  obliged  to 
give  up  a  seat  on  the  Underground,  would 
welcome  in  the  valley  the  presence  of  a  wife, 
sister,  or  daughter  who  cuts  his  sandwiches, 
nets  his  fish,  photographs  his  exploits,  tele- 
phones for  supplies,  mends  stockings,  and 
cheerfully  undertakes  all  the  other  odd  jobs 
of  the  expedition  without  a  murmur.  Mary 

was  of  this  kind,  and  when  she  came  fishing 
84 
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with  me  I  anticipated  sport.  Eight  years 
before  we  had  had  our  first  expedition  together, 
and  even  in  those  early  days  she  displayed  all 
the  instincts  of  a  sportsman.  On  that  famous 
occasion  we  were  invited  to  fish  in  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Itchen,  a  rare  treat  for 
both  of  us.  I  had  the  rod  and  she  had  the 
net.  She  was  ten,  and  I  confess  that  I  regarded 
the  arrangement  with  some  misgiving.  We 
were  visiting  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  walked  off  after  breakfast  full  of  hope. 
When  we  arrived  in  the  garden  it  was  raining, 
and  the  grass  was  sodden.  As  I  looked  up 
the  river  to  the  water-gate,  and  down  to 
the  footbridge,  and  considered  the  chances, 
they  seemed  to  me  all  in  favour  of  a  chill  for 
the  child,  rheumatism  for  me,  and  nothing 
very  particular  for  the  trout. 

The  river  came  sweeping  round  the  lawn  in 
so  abrupt  a  curve  that  it  was  often  spoken  of 
by  visitors  to  the  house  as  '  the  moat/  After 
the  curve  it  straightened  itself  out,  poured 
over  a  small  waterfall,  flowed  leisurely  through 
the  kitchen-garden  and  paddock,  and  finally 
lost  itself  amongst  shallows  and  weeds  at  the 
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back  of  the  beyond.  The  house  was  a  large 
grey  Elizabethan  mansion,  built  like  others 
of  its  kind  in  the  shape  of  the  great  queen's 
initial ;  but  it  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fishing,  except  that  it  was  so  near  to 
the  water,  and  the  water  was  so  extremely 
pellucid,  that  the  fish  could  lie  quietly  at  the 
bottom  in  the  shallows  and  watch  the  servants 
rising  in  the  morning  and  brushing  their  hair 
at  the  second-floor  windows.  The  fish  did  not 
rise. 

The  clearness  of  the  water  was  a  marvel. 
You  could  sit  on  the  bank  and  count  the  spots 
on  the  trout,  of  which  there  were  plenty.  Now 
and  then  they  would  pretend  that  they  were 
seriously  alarmed  about  nothing  in  particular, 
and  would  scuttle  up  and  down  over  the  pebbly 
shallows  and  gravelly  shingle,  and  in  and  out 
of  beds  of  weeds,  as  if  an  otter  were  after  them  ; 
for  instance,  when  a  rhubarb-leaf  was  found  in 
the  kitchen-garden  by  the  youthful  gillie,  and 
sent  sailing  down  stream,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
new  kind  of  trap  or  clumsy  bait,  and  the  live, 
alert  swimmers  playfully  made  way  for  it, 
pretending  extreme  terror  all  the  way  down 
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the  garden  reach,  until  it  struck  on  the  top 
of  the  waterfall.  I  could  see  them,  and  they 
could  see  everything.  Mary  was  certainly  as 
visible  to  them  as  if  her  motto  had  been  like 
that  of  her  favourite  regiment,  the  artillery, 
Ubique. 

It  was  the  merry  month  of  May  and 
the  weather  was  detestable.  What  delightful 
pictures  of  sunshine,  and  feeding  trout,  and 
fascinating  sport  the  word  May-fly  calls  up — 
that  is  when  you  are  indoors  reading  the  books, 
and  becoming  an  expert.  When  you  come  out 
into  the  open,  and  realise  that  this  is  your  one 
day's  fishing  in  the  whole  May-fly  season,  and 
that  there  is  no  May-fly  at  all  anywhere,  and  no 
rise  to  any  other  kind  of  fly,  and  no  sun  in  the 
sky,  and  no  warmth  in  the  air,  the  name  of 
May  has  an  ironical  taste,  and  the  chill  feeling 
that  this  must  be  numbered  amongst  the  failures 
creeps  down  your  spine.  Those  were  my 
feelings,  and  I  had  taken  charge  of  that  child 
for  the  day. 

We  arrived  at  the  water-side  about  the  time 
that  the  umpires  were  shaking  their  heads 
over  half  the  county  cricket  -  grounds,  and 
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saying  '  No  play  before  lunch,'  and  we  put  up 
the  rod  in  a  dear  little  rustic  summer-house, 
which  sheltered  us  from  the  rain  and  happily 
reminded  us  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  That  great 
hunter — personated  for  the  moment  by  me — 
selected  tapered  gut  of  the  finest  description, 
and  a  small  olive  dun.  One  of  my  most 
cherished  beliefs  has  always  been  that  a  really 
great  fisherman  could  make  trout  rise  when 
they  want  to  dig  for  shrimps,  and  my  ambition 
lay  that  way,  so  I  tied  on  the  smallest  fly  ever 
seen,  and  sallied  forth  from  the  hut  with  my 
coat  collar  turned  up  for  the  first  effort.  There 
were  fish,  that  was  one  comfort,  as  Mary 
frequently  pointed  out,  but  they  all  saw  me 
coming ;  and  when  I  knelt  on  the  sodden 
grass  my  knee  got  wet,  and  still  they  saw  me ; 
and  when  they  did  not  see  me,  they  saw  the 
gillie's  blue  dress ;  and  when  I  sent  her  back 
to  the  summer-house,  ostensibly  to  prepare 
dinner,  and  dropped  the  fly  over  them  as 
lightly  as  tired  eyelids  fall  over  tired  eyes, 
they  kept  their  unwinking,  untired  eyes  fixed 
on  me  and  not  on  the  fly,  and  one  or  two  dived 
in  a  highly  professional  manner,  and  beat  the 
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top  of  the  water  with  their  exasperating  tails. 
Then  after  a  while  the  sun  came  out  and  dried 
my  coat,  and  illuminated  the  water ;  but  there 
was  still  no  natural  fly  and  no  suggestion  of 
a  rise,  and  I  decided  on  a  new  experiment. 
Instead  of  fishing  up  stream  in  the  orthodox 
way,  and  trying  to  tempt  the  translucent 
golden  trout  into  the  belief  that  they  might 
safely  venture  on  a  slight  repast  of  olive  dun, 
I  determined  to  change  the  plan  and  fish  down 
to  them  with  a  sunken  fly  exactly  as  if  they 
were  salmon.  I  knew  that  experts  would 
have  ridiculed  the  idea,  but  I  also  believed 
still  more  firmly  that  experts  would  go  home 
and  come  again  another  day,  which  I  could  not 
do.  So  I  put  on  a  small  Norwegian  fly,  of 
which  I  have  always  concealed  a  more  accurate 
description,  and,  getting  out  a  long  line,  I  fished 
across  and  down  stream,  working  the  fly  over 
a  bit  of  water  in  which  I  knew  there  was  a  fish. 
I  had  used  the  fly  before  with  some  success  on 
lake  and  river,  but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for 
the  clear  shallows  of  a  chalk  stream. 

To  my  great  joy,  however,  the  plan  succeeded 
admirably,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  horrid 
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suspense  I  felt  a  tug,  and  hooked  that  fish. 
Several  agonised  yells  brought  Mary  from  the 
duties  of  Man  Friday  in  the  arbour,  and  she 
brought  the  net ;  and  between  us  we  landed  a 
nice  trout  which  measured  well  over  twelve 
inches,  and  the  day  was  saved.  Mary,  though 
very  damp,  was  quite  pink  with  pleasure. 
Afterwards,  as  we  tried  exactly  the  same 
experiment  quite  unsuccessfully  over  at  least 
thirty  other  fish,  we  began  to  realise  how 
skilful  and  fortunate  we  had  been.  We  worked 
hard,  we  tried  the  waterfall,  and  the  shallows 
in  the  paddock,  and  the  run  below  the  old 
mill ;  we  tried  in  sunshine,  and  in  storms  of 
rain,  but  we  got  nothing.  Now  and  then  a 
fish  would  rush  hastily  after  the  fly,  or  creep 
up  to  it  quietly,  but  he  never  quite  got  hold 
of  it ;  and  when  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and 
the  clumsy  fraud  exposed,  a  second  cast  was 
useless.  There  were  trout  everywhere,  but 
they  were  as  wary  as  De  Wet  before  he  turned 
author,  and  the  welcome  luncheon-bell  found 
us  only  one  up  at  the  turn. 

Mary's  sympathetic  presence  on  the  bank 
was  a  perpetual  joy,  except  when  I  accidentally 
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turned  round  and  found  my  fly  passing  within 
three  inches  of  her  golden  curls,  or  discovered 
that  the  fish  I  had  been  stalking  behind  a  little 
bush  was  all  the  time  twenty  yards  further 
down  shaking  with  terror  at  the  blue  gown  of 
an  amphibious  monster  who  was  digging  in  the 
river-bed  with  the  net.  Even  then  I  said 
nothing,  for  I  was  afraid  she  would  turn  the 
tables  upon  me  and  accuse  me  of  being  a 
clumsy  impostor.  She  got  inconceivably  wet 
and  dirty,  and  was  as  happy  as  a  child  can  be 
until  the  time  presently  arrived  when  she  must 
be  sent  home  to  change  into  dry  things.  I  see 
her  now,  sitting  comfortably  on  the  wet  turf 
under  a  pretty  little  May-tree  in  full  flower, 
watching  the  fish  in  the  stream  with  the  intent 
gaze  and  sporting  instinct  of  a  kitten. 

During  the  afternoon  I  saw  no  less  than  two 
separate  flies  on  the  water,  and  twice  I  heard 
the  flop  of  a  rising  fish,  but  that  was  all.  The 
trout  got  more  and  more  shy,  and  less  inclined, 
if  possible,  to  try  the  floating  fly,  so  I  reverted 
sadly  to  the  sunken  one,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  alarm  them  still  more.  There  was 
one  place,  I  remember,  which  was  in  particular 
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a  great  disappointment ;  it  was  a  deep  hole 
under  a  rush  of  water  and  contained,  I  dare 
say,  a  score  of  fine  fish.  The  bank  was  high, 
and  as  I  stood  upon  it  I  was  at  least  as  visible 
as  St.  Paul's  in  Ludgate ;  but  as  the  first  cast 
really  seemed  to  attract  attention,  I  fished 
industriously  until  every  trout  in  the  place  had 
refused  my  fly,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
wading  in  to  tell  them  what  I  thought  of  them. 
Mary,  who  had  returned  in  dry  clothes,  hid 
near  me  in  a  clump  of  shrubs,  and  advised  me  in 
a  stage  whisper  to  try  the  May-fly,  of  which  she 
knew  I  had  a  delicious  box  full.  I  might  as 
well  have  tried  a  Jock  Scott  or  a  Golden  Eagle. 
We  went  once  more  down  the  stream,  a 
dispirited  pair,  without  any  hope  at  all.  It  was 
beginning  to  rain  again,  and  my  responsibilities 
as  an  entertainer,  as  well  as  a  fisherman, 
weighed  upon  my  soul.  Beyond  the  May- 
tree  was  a  weeping-ash  which  screened  the 
lower  part  of  a  shallow  reach  from  us  as  we 
approached,  and  I  pretended  to  the  child, 
with  every  artifice  of  the  cautious  hunter,  that 
an  enormous  and  extremely  shy  trout  lay 
unsuspectingly  on  the  far  side ;  that  a  long 
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left-handed  cast,  brought  round  by  the  current 
dragging  the  line,  would  pass  in  front  of  its 
nose ;  that  we  should  then  catch  it,  and  earn 
undying  fame.  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron-saint 
of  children — and  also,  it  may  be  remembered, 
of  thieves,  sailors,  and  liars — was  by  some 
happy  chance  listening,  and  it  indeed  fell  out 
even  as  I  had  foretold  it  would.  After  the 
cast,  as  advertised,  and  after  the  cunning  drag 
round,  the  line  stuck.  I  could  see  nothing  but 
that  the  line  was  taut ;  but  before  we  had  time 
to  blush  with  pleasure  we  could  both  hear  the 
whack  of  a  big  tail  and  the  splash  of  fins.  It  was 
a  large  fish  lightly  hooked,  and  when  I  showed 
myself  with  the  net  he  dashed  across  the  river 
and  gave  us  any  amount  of  fun.  He  was  so 
lively,  and  I  was  so  anxious,  that  I  missed  him 
with  the  net  at  the  first  attempt,  but  a  minute 
later  he  was  safely  secured,  and  we  were  two 
up  on  the  round. 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  brace  of  fish, 
except  perhaps  once,  but  that  's  another  story. 
I  certainly  never  had  a  gillie  who  enjoyed  things 
more,  especially  without  whisky.  We  felt  that 
we  had  had  the  best  of  the  cricketers  that 
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day,  as  indeed  the  fisherman  always  does  when 
he  '  bags  a  brace.' 

And  now  Mary  is  no  longer  ten,  and  has  a 
rod  of  her  own,  and  can  catch  a  sea-trout  all 
by  herself.  She  knows  the  valley  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  can  net  a  fish  for  any  man  or  take 
charge  of  the  rod  as  occasion  may  require. 

She  can  kill  a  fish,  too,  on  the  bank,  now  that 
she  has  learnt  by  experience  how  not  to  do  it, 
and  will  perhaps  express  more  justly  than  I  can 
hope  to  do  the  effect  produced  by  the  expedition 
on  a  fresh  mind.  Here  is  her  contribution  : 

'  The  valley  is  a  place  of  rest.  If  you  are  the 
sort  of  person  whose  mind,  at  this  expression, 
flies  to  Brighton,  a  maiden  aunt,  a  comfortable 
seat,  and  a  good  band,  you  would  find  three 
weeks  in  the  happy  valley  a  time  of  inex- 
pressible boredom.  There  is  nothing  to  do,  and 
the  idea  of  making  haste  does  not  exist  in  the 
country.  You  cannot  hurry,  there  is  nothing 
to  hurry  for.  From  the  moment  of  arrival, 
when  the  farmer  welcomes  you  and  leisurely 
packs  your  luggage  on  a  hay-cart,  and  you 
start  to  drive  up  the  three  miles  of  bumpy 
road  in  a  springless  cart  behind  a  fat  mare  who 
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cannot  trot,  you  realise  that  the  three  days  of 
interminable  tossing  that  separate  you  from 
the  nearest  motor- 'bus  might  just  as  well 
separate  you  by  a  thousand  years. 

'  Katharine  and  the  Duke,  who  do  least  at 
home  and  so  need  least  rest,  get  up  late. 
Henry  and  I  are  more  energetic ;  besides, 
some  one  has  to  make  the  toast.  I  am  down 
first,  but  the  floor  is  hard  and  often  dusty  with 
coal,  so  I  wait  until  Henry  emerges  from  his 
sleeping  apartment,  a  tiny  cabin  opening  out 
of  the  dining-room,  and  brings  his  rug.  There 
is  the  usual  stove  in  the  living-room,  common 
to  all  Norwegian  farmhouses.  Maria  lights  it 
with  wood  and  it  soon  blazes  up.  Having 
made  our  way  across  the  kitchen — no  easy  task, 
owing  to  dogs  and  chickens  all  over  the  floor 
even  at  this  early  hour — we  get  the  bread  and 
cut  it  up  with  a  blunt  chopper  without  a  point. 
Then  there  is  a  daily  argument  as  to  whose 
turn  it  is  for  the  fork  with  the  long  handle. 
Henry  generally  wins,  and  I  use  the  bread- 
knife.  We  sit  on  Henry's  rug  on  the  floor,  and, 
as  the  Duke  is  very  particular,  we  are  generally 
very  stiff  and  scorched  before  the  toast  is  done. 
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After  sundry  shouts  up  the  staircase  and  out  of 
the  window,  to  the  effect  that  breakfast  has  been 
ready  for  hours  and  we  are  all  starving,  the 
Duke  descends  leisurely.  Breakfast  consists 
of  tinned  things  out  of  the  tub — an  endless 
store  of  bottles  and  tins  left  by  another  fisher- 
man two  years  ago — and  eggs.  After  breakfast  it 
is  decreed  that  each  member  of  the  expedition 
shall  make  his  or  her  own  sandwiches.  This 
unwritten  law  is  carefully  followed  by  the 
A.D.C.,  but  about  the  third  day  the  Duke,  who 
is  smoking  lazily  on  the  sofa,  says  : 

'"I  say,  Mary,  I  'm  in  rather  a  hurry  this 
morning.  Must  catch  something  before  lunch 
— ham  and  cheese,  please."  From  which 
Katharine  and  I  know  who  will  make  the 
sandwiches  thenceforward. 

'  The  A.D.C.  is  always  bitten  by  the  fishing 
fever  the  first  week.  He  puts  up  his  rod  before 
breakfast,  and  starts  forth  at  ten.  Katharine, 
the  Duke,  and  I  watch  him  go.  We  know 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  valley  atmosphere. 
The  eighth  day  the  rod  is  put  up  after  breakfast, 
the  ninth  it  is  put  up  at  ten,  the  tenth  the 
start  is  made  at  eleven,  and  so  on,  while  we 
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three   watch,   and   Katharine   says,    "I    told 
you  so." 

'The  Duke  generally  starts  at  eleven.  As 
I  have  said,  he  is  fastidious,  and  the  decision 
as  to  long  or  short  waders,  Boer  or  panama 
hat,  occupies  some  time.  Katharine  and  I 
walk  down  slowly  by  the  road.  Katharine 
takes  sewing,  and  I  take  a  book.  If  it  is  fine 
we  go  to  the  New  Bridge  and  meet  the  Duke 
and  the  A.D.C.  for  lunch  at  one.  If  it  is 
wet  we  betake  us  to  a  barn  near  by,  and  lying 
on  the  hay,  left  there  for  us  by  a  kindly  farmer, 
lunch  in  luxury.  After  lunch  the  fishermen 
go  on  down  the  river,  and  Katharine  and  I 
enjoy  ourselves  in  various  ways.  There  are 
raspberries  and  wild  strawberries  to  eat, 
flowers  to  gather,  children  to  watch,  and  a 
white  goat  to  play  with.  There  is  nothing 
to  remember,  nothing  to  think  about,  only 
the  Duke's  tea  makes  it  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  time. 

'  A  boy  brings  a  basket  of  food  to  the  lower 
bridge  with  wood,  kettle,  and  tripod.  Katharine 
and  I  make  the  fire  and  boil  the  kettle.  This 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds,  as  the  ground 
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is  always  wet  and  the  wood  often  damp. 
Also,  a  tripod  is  no  easy  thing  to  manage. 
The  Duke  and  the  A.D.C.  turn  up  with  varying 
bags  and  corresponding  tempers,  and  we  have 
tea  in  an  atmosphere  of  fish  and  fishing  stories, 
as  both  men  relate  the  day's  experiences  at  once. 

'  On  wet  days  we  go  to  the  house  of  a  farmer 
who  lives  near  the  bridge.  The  Norwegian 
farmer  hates  to  be  paid,  so  all  his  hospitality 
is  a  gift.  The  stove  is  lit  for  us,  the  children 
are  hustled  into  the  kitchen,  the  table  is  laid 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and  all  the  chairs  in  the 
house  are  brought  and  placed  before  the  fire 
for  us  to  dry  our  clothes  on. 

'  The  sun  sets  early  in  the  valley,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  shadow  has  crept  up  and  nearly  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountains  that  we  start  for  home. 
When  we  arrive  Katharine  and  I  light  the  stove, 
get  pails  of  hot  water  for  the  fishers,  and  watch 
the  winding  road  down  the  valley  till  we  see 
two  weary  figures  tramping  along  in  the  dusk. 

'  We  all  meet,  of  course,  at  supper  and  hear 
over  again  the  day's  experiences.  The  tackle 
for  the  morrow  is  discussed,  Maria  comes  in 
with  the  usual  inquiry,  "  How  many  coffees  ?  " 
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and  a  restful  evening  is  passed.  Twice  a  week 
we  sit  up  late  for  the  post.  The  steamer  comes 
at  ten,  and  we  listen  eagerly  for  the  bump 
of  the  hay-cart  up  the  road  and  the  voices 
of  the  farmers  in  the  yard  as  the  letters  arrive 
and  are  sorted.  The  London  papers  twice 
a  week  are  the  only  things  that  keep  us  in 
touch  with  our  other  life.  In  the  happy  valley 
everything  is  quiet  and  peaceful.' 

That  is  merely  Mary's  idea  of  it.  For  those 
who  have  to  work  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  and  to  prevent  grumbling  at  the  absence 
of  fish  for  breakfast,  life  is  serious,  and  even 
strenuous. 

But  to  return  to  our  joint  adventure. 

It  was  a  wet  afternoon,  and  the  girls  and 
I  were  at  Swagger  Pool,  with  which  you  are 
now  sufficiently  well  acquainted.  You  will 
remember  the  great  fish  caught  by  Alexander 
there,  the  island,  which  he  reached  almost 
by  swimming,  and  his  ultimate  success  in 
Frank's  Bend.  I  had  persuaded  Mary,  who 
soon  wearies  of  fruitless  casting  with  her 
sweet  little  rod,  to  try  the  pool,  and  nothing 
at  all  happened. 
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I  went  back  alone  to  Alexander's  Bush, 
and  fished  it  all  over  again  with  a  minnow, 
until  just  off  the  Point  I  felt  the  delicious 
thrill  which  no  experience  serves  to  deaden, 
and  knew  that  I  was  into  a  good  fish.  He 
kept  very  low  in  the  water,  and  gave  no 
indication  of  his  real  weight ;  but  I  found  it 
impossible  at  first  to  move  him,  even  with 
my  stout  rod  and  tackle.  Having  our  previous 
experiences  very  definitely  in  my  recollection, 
I  determined  at  all  costs  to  force  the  fish 
into  the  side-stream,  and  by  putting  on  all 
the  strain  which  was  safe  I  succeeded  almost 
beyond  my  hopes,  for  the  water  is  heavy  there. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  induce  him  to  come 
up  into  the  backwater  above  the  Point,  but 
the  struggle  brought  him  a  little  nearer  to 
the  bank,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  I  saw  him  play  into  my  hands  by  leaving 
the  main  river  above  the  island.  Looking 
round,  I  saw  the  blue-clad  figure  of  the  lady 
who  makes  the  toast,  and  thinking  that  she 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  amusing  herself 
with  the  net,  I  gave  her  a  hail,  and  when  she 
ran  up  I  handed  her  my  '  Percy  Gye  '  ready 
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for  action.  A  '  Percy  Gye  '  is  a  net  invented 
by  a  barrister  who  afterwards  became  a 
County  Court  Judge,  and  it  works  admirably 
until  you  fall  on  it.  I  hope  that  even  after 
this  treatment  recovery  is  not  hopeless,  but 
that  I  have  yet  to  discover. 

I  was  so  pleased  to  have  escaped  the  obvious 
danger,  and  so  interested  in  the  struggle,  that 
I  had  failed  to  notice  a  large  alder  which 
grew  on  the  bank  just  below  me,  round  which 
it  was  impossible  to  go  without  tumbling 
into  four  feet  of  decidedly  lumpy  water. 
I  therefore  found  myself  very  suddenly 
brought  up  by  this  obstacle,  the  fish  being 
thirty  yards  below  me,  pulling  hard  and  still 
very  deep  in  the  water.  He  threatened  every 
moment  to  get  rid  of  the  minnow,  and  was 
quite  out  of  reach  of  the  net  which  Mary  was 
waving  round  her  head  on  the  bank  like  a 
semaphore. 

To  be  stymied  by  a  tree  at  such  a  moment 
was  provoking,  and  a  rapid  decision  was 
imperative.  I  shouted,  she  ran  back,  and  I 
explained.  She  took  the  rod,  and  a  few  rapid 
compressed  directions.  I  seized  the  net,  sped 
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down  the  bank  as  fast  as  the  waders  allowed, 
and  jumped  into  the  water.  The  fish  saw  me 
coming  and  unexpectedly  bolted  back  up 
stream.  I  followed  against  the  stiff  current,  and 
the  fish  changed  his  mind,  and  darted  between 
my  legs,  half  into  the  net.  Before  I  could 
lift  him  he  was  out  again,  with  me  in  hot 
pursuit.  Then  a  lot  of  confusing  things 
happened,  with  the  result  that  Mary  let  him 
go  a  bit,  and  he  was  again  between  my  legs, 
only  half  in  the  net,  and  apparently  sticking 
to  my  right  leg.  This  seemed  absurd.  But  I 
soon  saw  that  one  of  the  triangles  of  the  minnow, 
for  which  the  fish  had  no  immediate  use,  had 
become  deeply  embedded  in  my  wading  sock ; 
and  although  I  stood  on  my  left  leg,  and  waved 
the  other,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  round  my  head 
with  fish  and  net  attached,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  managed  to  kick  the  fish  off  and  get 
it  on  to  the  bank.  This,  however,  I  eventually 
accomplished  safely,  and  paid  my  compliments 
to  Mary,  whose  judgment  in  the  management 
of  the  rod  behind  the  tree  was  beyond  all  praise. 
We  all  three  then  proceeded  down  stream  to 
the  next  pool,  two  of  us  well  pleased.  The  one 
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that  was  not  pleased  weighed  two  pounds  and 
a  half. 

Nothing  of  interest  happened  in  the  Bend, 
or  Cannon  Pool ;  and  after  waving  a  hearty 
greeting  to  the  carpenter's  wife,  we  reached 
the  camp  at  Toral's  Bridge.  It  was  on  this 
bridge  that  one  Teddy  stood  when,  some  time 
ago,  he  hooked  his  first  sea-trout.  He  was 
keen  but  inexperienced,  and  in  doubt  as  to  the 
next  move  looked  for  help  and  advice  from  a 
more  experienced  fisherman  on  the  bank. 
This  man,  seeing  the  top  of  the  rod  horizontal, 
and  the  fish  running  away,  shouted  aloud  and 
vehemently,  '  Hold  your  rod  up.'  Not  under- 
standing the  precise  significance  of  this  order, 
Teddy  held  his  arms  up  very  straight,  holding 
the  butt  in  both  hands ;  and  then  stood  on  his 
toes,  to  the  great  delight  of  other  friends,  who 
approached  and  wished  they  had  a  camera. 
He  got  the  fish  in  the  end,  and  learned  how  not 
to  do  it. 

Toral's  Pool  is  disappointing.  It  looks  as 
perfect  as  a  picture,  but  owing  to  the  stone 
piers  of  the  bridge  the  river  comes  down  with 
a  great  rush,  and  there  are  wide  backwaters  on 
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each  side.     I  have  sometimes  caught  a  good 
fish  there,  but  oftener  have  failed. 

On  this  day,  however,  fortune  favoured  me, 
and  with  a  new  silver-bodied  blue-backed 
phantom  I  hooked  a  three-pounder  at  the  tail 
of  the  pool,  and  without  much  difficulty  hauled 
him  into  the  near  backwater,  where  Mary, 
now  all  hope  and  confidence,  held  the  rod  while 
I  performed  with  the  net.  The  fresh-run  silvery 
fish  was  a  lovely  sight  as  he  lay  on  the  closely 
shaven  emerald  turf ;  and  when  Mary  humanely 
asked  me  to  kill  him  before  I  took  the  hook 
out  of  his  mouth,  I  should  have  cheerfully 
complied  if  I  had  not  vividly  remembered  a 
former  occasion  when,  in  doing  this,  I  got  a 
triangle  deeply  embedded  in  my  thumb.  The 
succeeding  half-hour  with  a  knife  and  a  pair 
of  scissors — it  was  on  identically  the  same 
spot,  by  the  way — was  still  a  painful  memory. 
I  therefore  got  rid  of  the  hooks  in  the  usual  way 
with  my  disgorger,  and  then  to  my  surprise 
Mary  herself  offered  to  put  the  fish  out  of  his 
misery.  I  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  was 
scarcely  surprised  when  she  moved  off  towards 
the  water  to  bump  the  poor  beast's  head  on  one 
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of  the  many  rocks  which  fringe  the  bank.  The 
natural  result  would  of  course  inevitably 
follow,  the  slippery  three-pounder  would  return 
home  without  the  loss  of  an  instant.  I  shouted 
a  warning  which  the  intelligent  gillie  im- 
mediately understood,  and  to  my  relief  she 
turned  away  towards  an  enormous  granite 
boulder  which  has  stood  since  the  glacial  age 
some  twenty  yards  back  from  the  water,  a  very 
handy  bit  of  stone  to  tap  a  fish  on.  Beside 
this  rock  and  at  right  angles  to  the  river  a 
narrow  drain,  scarcely  noticeable,  had  been 
cut  through  the  grass.  It  was  about  six  inches 
wide  and  nine  inches  deep,  full  of  water  as  clear 
as  crystal,  running  out  of  the  hillside  at  the  top 
and  into  the  river  at  the  bottom ;  and  by  the 
time  the  fish  ought  to  have  been  safely  killed 
it  had  smoothly  slipped  out  of  the  lady's  hands, 
fallen  into  the  drain,  and  disappeared,  to  her 
horror  and  dismay.  She  was,  however,  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  instinctively  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  fish  below  by  jumping  promptly 
with  both  feet  into  the  drain.  The  grass  was 
so  thick  and  the  channel  so  narrow  that  the 
fish  was  completely  out  of  sight ;  but  by 
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hurrying  up  stream  with  her  boots  in  the  water 
she  overtook  him  before  he  realised  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation,  and  long  before  he  could 
get  to  the  hill  he  was  recaptured  and  decently 
slain. 

Then  she  came  back  and  told  me  about  it,  and 
I  duly  appreciated  the  sacrifice  of  her  boots, 
and  we  made  a  fire,  and  dried  ourselves,  and 
boiled  the  kettle  for  tea,  and  talked  about 
the  other  fish-tale  of  eight  years  ago.  And  all 
the  time  it  rained. 

And  when  the  rest  of  the  party  came  into 
camp  with  little  to  show  for  their  day's  work, 
Mary  explained  to  them  that  the  only  way  to 
catch  sea-trout  on  such  an  afternoon  is  to 
plunge  into  the  river  bodily  and  make  a  noise 
like  a  sock.  She  was  silent  as  to  the  best  way 
of  killing  fish  when  caught,  so  I  added  a 
description  of  that. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BOB 

'  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.' 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 

THE  great  rock  in  Bob's  Pool  has  already  been 
described.  After  Bob  had  graduated  as  a 
scientific  fisherman,  and  had  earned  the 
distinction  of  having  a  pool  named  after  him, 
he  caught  a  magnificent  four-pounder  below 
the  rock,  and  his  name  was  forthwith  entered 
on  the  map,  and  he  was  invested  with  the 
insignia.  When  grown-up  people  are  given 
titles  they  have  to  pay  fines,  and  Bob  was 
called  upon  for  a  yarn  as  we  sat  round  the 
stove.  For  some  time  his  modesty  prevented 
him  from  remembering  anything  reportable, 
but  at  last  he  got  started,  and  this  was  the 
substance  of  his  tale,  though  of  course  I  cannot 
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'Well,  here  goes. 

'I  often  stay  at  a  place  called  Thornton 
Grange  with  Johnny  Pilkington,  who,  as  you 
probably  know,  rowed  in  our  boat  at  Oxford, 
and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  good  chap.  One  day  we 
had  an  adventure  with  a  trout  which  seems 
to  make  about  as  good  a  yarn  as  I  can  offer  at 
such  short  notice,  especially  as  it  does  not  reflect 
any  particular  glory  upon  me,  and  therefore 
will  not  create  jealousy.  Johnny's  father  is 
the  lucky  possessor  of  four  convenient  ponds 
stocked  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  chiefly 
trout.  They  are  known  in  the  house  as  the 
Long  Pond,  the  Square  Pond,  the  Stew  Pond, 
and  lastly,  the  Island  Pond,  the  subject  of  my 
so-called  tale.  It  is  just  below  the  house,  and 
originally  contained  no  fish ;  but  in  course  of 
time,  as  we  caught  some  in  the  other  ponds,  we 
used  to  put  them  in  a  bucket  and  carry  them 
across  to  stock  it,  so  that  it  became  colonised 
and  we  knew  exactly  what  were  put  in.  They 
ultimately  numbered  about  thirty.  Contrari- 
wise we  knew  what  we  took  out.  It  was 
the  most  attractive  pond  of  the  four  to  the 
fly-fisher,  as  the  other  three  were  shaded  and 
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hampered  with  trees  in  awkward  places,  while 
this  one  was  clear  all  round,  with  a  small  island 
in  the  middle,  and  only  rushes  round  the  edge. 
You  can  almost  reach  the  island  from  the 
bank  at  any  point  with  a  decent  cast,  and  a 
small  punt  is  kept  on  the  water,  very  handy 
for  loafing. 

'  Some  few  years  ago — I  forget  dates — there 
was  some  talk  of  restocking  the  four  ponds, 
and  my  friend  Johnny  expressed  a  wish  to 
try  fontinalis  in  the  Island  Pond.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  fontinalis  would 
do  very  well  there,  but  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  introduce  them  to  the  "brownies"  (fario), 
as  the  thirteen  which  we  calculated  still  moved 
and  had  their  being  in  the  water  would 
speedily  gobble  them  up.  What  is  a  small 
American  char  to  a  three-pound  yellow- 
bellied  British  trout  ?  Merely  a  mouthful. 
We  had  caught  the  other  seventeen  or  so  on 
the  fly,  and  knew  what  fat,  greedy  beggars 
they  were.  So  Johnny  and  I  set  to  work  to 
catch  the  thirteen,  intending,  in  accordance 
with  our  reputation,  to  do  it  by  fair  means,  if 
possible.  For  two  days  we  fished  for  them  with 
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flies  for  all  we  were  worth  at  all  convenient 
times,  but  not  a  rise  could  we  get ;  and  one 
Saturday  night  when  we  returned  to  the  house 
rather  dashed  in  spirit  we  had  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  sarcastic  comments  of  the  Squire, 
who  derided  our  flies,  and  offered  to  show  us  the 
way  to  do  it — what  he  called  the  old-fashioned 
way  (by  means  of  vermis  vulgaris).  He 
accordingly  produced  an  early  Victorian  rod 
of  the  punt-fishing,  Noah's  Ark  variety,  a 
large  hook,  a  yard  of  doubtful  gut,  and  a  few 
fathoms  of  undressed  silk  line.  This  he  passed 
through  the  top  ring  of  the  rod  and  tied  to  the 
second  ring,  attaching  the  gut  and  hook  in  the 
usual  way,  though  his  knots  were  not  those  of 
the  dry-fly  man.  At  the  Squire's  request — 
he  is  a  somewhat  dainty  man — I  dug  up  and 
fastened  to  the  hook  a  large  worm,  while  he 
strung  on  a  small  quill  float.  We  then  walked 
to  the  pond,  where  he  threw  in  the  bait,  and, 
laying  the  rod  in  the  punt  so  that  the  top  stuck 
out  a  yard  over  the  water,  said,  with  kindly 
confidence,  "  Now  wait  till  to-morrow  morning." 
So  we  waited,  though  not  by  the  water. 
'  When  we  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
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day  we  met  the  Squire  coming  into  the  house, 
vexed,  warm,  and  hurrying  like  a  man  who  has 
missed  a  train  and  wants  to  make  sure  of  the 
next.  Some  one,  he  said,  had  stolen  the  rod. 
We  expressed  sympathy,  horror  and  surprise, 
made  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  set  off  to  prospect 
— to  find  a  clue,  you  know.  Sure  enough,  the 
rod  was  gone — that  is,  it  was  not  in  the  punt ; 
but  on  walking  round  to  the  far  side  of  the 
pond  we  saw  it  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water 
close  to  the  island.  Something  must  have 
pulled  it  off  the  punt.  Sherlock  Holmes  would 
have  deduced  that  at  once.  We  know  his 
methods.  Even  Watson — but  let  that  pass. 
"  Clear  as  mud,"  said  Johnny.  We  got  into 
the  punt,  which  Johnny  paddled  stealthily 
round  with  a  canoe-paddle,  until  I  could  take 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  floating  rod,  which  I 
did  gingerly,  in  case  that  "  something  "  had  not 
abandoned  its  hold.  As  soon  as  the  line  drew 
taut  there  was  a  rush  beneath  the  punt,  a 
strain  on  the  primitive  attachment  of  the  line, 
and  snap  went  the  top  joint  of  the  rod,  broken 
off  a  foot  from  the  end,  below  the  knob  on 
the  second  ring.  We  then  remembered  it 
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was  Sunday,  and  mutually  restrained  each 
other.  All  sorts  of  half -expressed  interjec- 
tions flew  round  the  island.  But  all  was  not 
lost ;  there  was  still  the  float ;  and  the  fragment 
of  the  top,  being  above  the  float,  could  not 
sink  for  long.  The  Squire,  whom  we  as  guest 
and  son  naturally  refrained  from  charring, 
sped  away  to  the  house  for  another  rod  and 
line,  while  Johnny  and  I  cautiously  paddled 
back  to  shore,  and  took  up  positions  of 
observation  on  either  side  of  the  pond  to 
await  developments.  By  the  time  the  new 
and  more  worthy  tackle  had  arrived  the  float 
had  come  into  view  half-way  between  us,  close 
into  the  bank,  and  our  plans  were  soon  made. 
We  had  only  to  fasten  the  new  line  to  the  old 
without  disturbing  the  fish.  It  seemed  simple. 
I  held  the  rod  while  Johnny  crept  cat-like 
along  the  bank,  holding  the  reel  line  in  one  hand 
and  grasping  at  the  float  with  the  other  ;  but 
he  handled  nothing,  only  the  weak  unstable 
water.  The  float,  line,  and  top  moved  rapidly 
and  silently  away  and  disappeared.  Again 
we  watched,  and  again  the  quill  came  up,  but 
too  far  out  to  be  reached  from  the  bank.  We 
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paddled  after  it  in  the  punt,  and  again  it  sank 
like  a  stone. 

'  Then  we  sat  on  the  bank  for  half  an  hour, 
and  smoked  in  silence,  but  nothing  happened  ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  and  nothing  heard, 
except  church  bells,  which  did  not  toll  us  to 
church,  though  they  served  to  remind  us  in  a 
reproachful  way  that  our  occupation  was  an 
unholy  one.  When  they  ceased  and  further 
palaver  took  place,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  "  he  "  was  hung  up  in  the  weeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  that  he  was  still  there, 
or  somewhere  thereabouts,  and  must  be 
actively  hunted  on  some  new  plan ;  so  Johnny 
slowly  paddled  the  punt  round  again  while  I 
vainly  tried  to  scan  the  depths.  I  saw  nothing. 
Then  an  inspiration  seized  me.  "  Get  the 
pole,"  I  said,  "  and  pole  the  old  thing  all  round. 
That  will  stir  him  up  some,  you  bet."  It 
did.  At  the  third  shove  with  the  pole  there 
was  an  excited  cry  from  the  other  end  of  the 
punt,  one  not  infrequently  heard  on  the  lips 
of  anglers,  "  By  Jove,  I  've  got  him  !  "  and  he 
had,  for  the  line  was  fast  round  the  pole. 
With  all  speed  I  got  the  new  rod,  and  Johnny 
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tied  the  two  lines  together  below  the  float, 
cutting  it  away  with  the  broken  top  without 
unduly  disturbing  whatever  was  in  possession 
of  the  worm.  When  the  next  rush  came,  as 
it  soon  did,  we  had  an  easy  job,  and  the  click 
of  the  reel  was  a  pleasant  sound,  and  restored 
us  in  a  moment  to  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  army  with  the  heavier  guns.  We 
punted  ashore  leisurely,  and  Johnny  played 
and  I  netted  in  the  usual  manner,  a  splendid 
fat  three-and-a-half-pounder  which  had  gorged 
the  worm.  How  he  would  have  amused  himself 
with  fontinalis.  On  the  Monday  we  found 
our  sporting  instincts  somewhat  languid,  so 
we  drained  the  pond  for  the  other  twelve, 
and  very  fine  fellows  they  were.' 

Bob's  '  effort,'  as  it  was  called,  was  well 
received,  and  after  a  general  exchange  of  small 
anecdotes  we  passed  to  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
a  country  which  we  had  all  visited. 

It  is  the  home  and  breeding-place  of 
extravagant  adventures,  and  when  my 
brother  returned  from  his  first  trip  to  Tipperary 
he  excited  our  half-incredulous  envy  in  the 
schoolroom  by  many  tales  of  sporting  successes 
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with  gun  and  rod,  so  that  in  after-years,  when 
he  ventured  on  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
boast  about  a  feat  of  the  past  unknown  to  the 
family,  one  of  us  would  gently  ask,  '  Was  that 
when  you  were  in  Ireland  ?  '  At  length, 
when  the  memory  of  that  early  time  had  faded 
into  a  half-forgotten  dream,  I  crossed  St. 
George's  Channel  myself,  and  in  my  turn  came 
in  for  some  amusing  and  rather  extravagant 
adventures  with  which  I  may  some  day  seek 
to  weary  you.  Nothing  in  them,  however,  was 
quite  so  original  from  the  purely  fishing  point 
of  view  as  another  experience  of  Bob's. 

We  had  been  exchanging  comments  on  the 
towers  and  salmon  pools  of  Lismore,  the 
lakes  of  Killarney,  and  the  mighty  streams 
of  Shannon,  agreeing  that  the  half  of  their 
wonderful  loveliness  had  not  been  told  us, 
when  we  arrived  conversationally  at  some 
place  near  a  large  lough  where  Bob  had  taken 
up  his  quarters,  because,  as  he  expressed  it, 
the  fishing  was  reported  to  be  good  there  at 
other  seasons. 

The  proprietor  of  the  inn  was  full  of  tall  talk 
about  three-pounders  which  were  to  be  taken 
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in  the  May-fly  time  on  a  blow  line  ;  and  he 
told  stories  of  pike  which  permitted  themselves 
to  be  caught  on  cold  days  when  Bob  could 
not  be  there  to  catch  them,  and  he  listened 
and  fished,  and  caught  very  little.  We  settled 
down  to  listen  in  our  turn,  and  this  was  what 
we  heard. 

'Near  the  inn  was  a  house  built  on  a  small 
promontory  which  jutted  out  into  the  lough, 
but  the  house  was  screened  from  the  water 
by  a  belt  of  trees  and  bushes.  It  had  a  private 
boathouse,  and  belonged  to  a  respectable 
family,  and  two  boys.  They  were  the  kind 
of  boys  that  hide  your  clothes  when  you  are 
bathing,  and  laugh  when  they  see  you  looking 
for  them.  I  made  their  acquaintance  entirely 
for  my  own  protection,  joined  the  tribe  as  an 
unofficial  member,  and  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  their  idea  of  sport  was  to  catch  eels 
on  night  lines ;  but  their  methods  were 
original.  One  evening,  as  I  was  rowing  in  to 
dinner  after  a  disappointing  and  profitless 
day  out  on  the  lough,  I  found  them  up  a  tree 
which  grew  between  their  bedroom  window 
and  the  water,  tying  rings  to  branches.  They 
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passed  their  lines  through  these  rings  from 
rods  in  the  bedroom,  and  then,  by  rowing 
their  boat  round  the  headland,  secured  over 
the  bushes  the  flying  ends  of  silk,  to  which  they 
attached  gut  and  hooks,  baiting  with  the 
small  trout  locally  known  as  "  gub."  Each 
line  had  about  half  a  dozen  hooks  on  it,  and 
I  was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  from  them 
next  day  that  the  crackling  of  their  reels  had 
kept  them  awake  all  night.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  been  continually  dashing  down 
to  the  boat  by  turns,  only  to  find  that  the  eels, 
if  they  were  indeed  eels,  were  insufficiently 
hooked  and  had  got  away.  Their  ardour, 
however,  was  not  damped,  and,  though  some 
unseen  authority  curbed  their  antics,  and 
prevented  them  from  disturbing  the  house 
at  night,  they  continued  to  set  their  lines, 
and  often  bagged  a  couple  of  eels  in  the 
morning. 

'My  visit  drew  to  a  close,  and  on  the  last 
day  I  went  out  for  an  early  bathe.  It  was 
about  six  o'clock,  and,  as  I  sculled  the  dinghy 
out  into  the  open,  I  became  aware  of  a  boy 
running.  He  was  airily  attired  in  a  calico 
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nightshirt,  tucked  into  a  pair  of  knickerbockers, 
and  was  evidently  in  a  great  hurry.  He  ran 
like  one  who  has  hidden  the  clothes  of  another 
and  fears  reprisals  ;  and  all  the  while  there 
came  a  voice  calling  from  his  chamber  and 
urging  him  to  greater  speed.  He  plunged 
into  the  boathouse,  and  as  he  came  splashing 
out  on  the  lake-side  hi  his  boat  I  concluded 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  bedroom  was 
playing  an  eel  on  a  night  line  reeved  through 
a  wobbling  ring  on  the  tree.  If  so,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  see  what  sort  of  an  eel  they 
were  catching.  So  I  rowed  inshore  again,  and 
soon  heard  the  reel  going,  though  I  could 
see  nothing  of  the  fisherman.  The  boy  in 
the  boat,  however,  was  as  large  as  life,  rowing 
with  great  vigour  and  shouting,  "  It 's  a  trout ! 
it 's  a  trout !  Gently,  gently ;  give  her  its 
head,"  and  other  similar  directions.  Both 
boys  had  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
one  hi  the  house  had  to  play  an  unseen  fish  on  a 
line  itself  unseen  beyond  the  wobbling  ring, 
and  the  one  in  the  boat  had  to  row  round  after 
it  and  catch  it  hi  the  net.  There  were  moments 
of  tremendous  excitement,  for  the  fish  naturally 
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extended  himself  when  the  boat  came  near, 
and  the  net  had  to  be  dropped  and  the  oars 
picked  up  over  and  over  again.  But  fish 
caught  on  night  lines  have  every  opportunity 
of  gorging  the  bait,  and  this  one  was  firmly 
hooked.  So  at  the  tenth  attempt  it  was 
netted  amid  vociferous  cheers,  and  proved 
to  be  a  very  fine  trout  of  over  five  pounds. 
.It  will  supply  the  innkeeper  with  material 
for  many  new  yarns  about  the  resources  of  the 
lough  ;  but  upon  the  morality  of  the  perform- 
ance I  offer  no  observations.  Boys  are  the 
very  devil.' 


CHAPTER   X 

THE  UPLAND  TARN 

1  So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame  ; 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim.' 

In  Memoriam. 

MY  first  visit  to  the  valley  was  a  great  joy. 
The  novelty  of  the  experience  and  the  kindness 
of  the  friends  who  then  owned  the  fishing- 
rights  made  every  day  a  fresh  delight ;  but 
by  a  curious  freak  of  memory  the  day  that  I 
enjoyed  most  during  that  season  was  spent  200 
miles  away,  and  my  most  vivid  recollection 
of  the  valley  itself  is  of  a  most  painful  char- 
acter, the  loss  of  the  largest  fish  ever  seen  in 
the  river,  owing  to  the  felonious  and  corrupt 
negligence  of  the  tackle-maker  who  supplied 
me  with  a  trolling-line. 

The  day  to  which  I  refer  was  mainly  memor- 
able for  two  reasons ;  it  was  spent  with  a 
companion  of  whom  all  my  life  I  had  seen  too 
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little,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  sailed  as  a 
volunteer  for  South  Africa,  where  he  lost  his 
life  in  the  war.  The  other  reason  is,  that  when 
I  cast  my  eye  over  the  innumerable  scenes  of 
Norwegian  experiences  through  which  I  have 
since  passed,  and  seek  to  define  the  precise 
charm  of  that  fascinating  country,  I  always 
decide  that  the  most  perfect  hour  I  have  ever 
spent  in  those  surroundings  was  the  evening 
of  that  particular  day. 

We  had  left  the  valley  and  travelled  across 
two  fjords  and  a  large  tract  of  intervening 
country  to  explore  a  river  which  had  been  let 
to  another  friend.  He  had  not  fished  it,  nor 
had  anybody  else,  and  when  we  came  to  examine 
it  we  were  not  surprised ;  the  only  thing  sur- 
prising about  it  was,  that  anyone  should  have 
been  found  in  any  country  with  sufficient 
impudence  to  ask  a  rent  for  it.  We  stayed  at 
a  neighbouring  hotel,  and  rowed  over  on  the 
Sunday  to  see  if  it  were  worth  while  to  spend  a 
week  there,  going  to  and  fro  each  day.  This 
was  one  of  those  questions  which  occur  occa- 
sionally in  life  and  easily  allow  themselves  to  be 
answered.  The  distance  was  twice  as  far  and 
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the  boat  twice  as  heavy  as  had  been  represented. 
If  I  said  that  the  man  engaged  to  row  us  was 
twice  as  weak  or  twice  as  stupid  as  he  appeared 
to  be,  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  painful  exaggera- 
tion, for  he  was  eloquently  the  village  idiot, 
and  as  thin  and  weak  as  Smike  before  his 
deliverance.  Some  one  had  christened  him 
Bringebaer,  though  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
never  knew  him  by  any  other  name.  My 
friend  Walter  was  a  great  oar,  and  the  sight  of 
this  wretched  creature  struggling  with  the  boat 
was  too  much  for  him ;  and  immediately  after 
the  start  he  took  the  stroke  thwart,  and  did 
nine-tenths  of  the  work  during  the  four  hours 
that  it  took  us  to  go  to  the  river  and  return. 
I  steered.  I  saw  that  Walter  was  anxious  to 
row,  and  I  was  determined  that  the  other  man 
should  do  the  work  for  which  we  had  to  pay, 
as  we  couldn't  decently  drown  him ;  so  I  gave 
up  all  idea  of  rowing  myself,  and  exercising  some 
self-control,  remained  at  my  post  in  the  stern 
during  the  voyage.  We  explored  the  river  and 
found  not  a  single  pool  in  which  a  self-respect- 
ing sea-trout  could  be  induced  to  remain  for  an 
instant.  The  scenery  was  wild  and  grand,  but 
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it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  going  again  to 
that  valley  for  fishing.  We  returned  slowly, 
and  exchanged  remarks  about  the  lessors,  the 
hotel  proprietor,  and  Bringebaer,  which  would 
have  startled  that  worthy  not  a  little  if  he  had 
been  able  to  understand  a  word  of  our  conver- 
sation. In  the  evening  we  conversed  with 
other  fishermen  in  the  hotel,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  one  of  them,  who  claimed  to  have  the 
most  experience,  we  decided  upon  the  expedi- 
tion into  the  mountains  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  The  advice  was  really  given  to  us,  not 
so  much  in  our  own  interest,  as  to  prevent  us 
fishing  in  a  lake  hard  by,  which  is  at  its  best 
only  on  Mondays,  when  the  nets  have  been 
off  for  twenty-four  hours.  Why  the  hotel 
man  again  foisted  upon  us  the  dreadful  Bringe- 
baer to  drive  the  necessary  stolkjaerre  and 
net  our  trout,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he 
thought  we  looked  young  and  could  be  easily 
imposed  upon,  or  more  probably  he  knew  that 
we  were  powerless  to  object;  and  the  commercial 
advantage  of  charging  us  for  the  services  of  a 
man,  while  he  in  his  turn  had  only  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a  cheap  substitute,  if  he  paid  him  at 
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all,  struck  him,  no  doubt,  with  irresistible  force. 
After  our  experience  in  the  boat  we  eyed  the 
lean,  dirty,  weak-mouthed  creature  with  doubt 
and  aversion  as  he  took  the  reins  and  the  dun 
pony  ambled  off  up  the  Government  road,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  in  this  race  it  was  to  be 
go-as-you-please.  As  we  started  we  saw  the 
fisherman  who  had  advised  the  expedition 
setting  off  for  the  lower  lake,  where  I  believe 
he  had  a  good  day. 

No  rain  had  fallen  for  a  week,  and  it  was  use- 
less to  think  of  fishing  the  river  itself,  although 
many  of  the  sea-trout  which  were  easily  visible 
in  the  best  pool,  below  a  high  bridge,  would 
flatter  the  angler  for  a  moment  by  closely  in- 
specting his  fly  or  minnow.  Nothing  would 
happen  except  humiliating  rejection  of  the 
fly  and  the  sight  of  too  knowing  fishes  turning 
up  their  noses  and  sailing  away  again  to  their 
favourite  stones  ;  that  is  not  fishing.  It  is 
really  no  use  having  a  beautiful  three-pounder 
playing  round  your  Childers  time  after  time, 
when  he  knows  quite  well  what  it  is  and  can  see 
you  and  your  rod,  as  well  as  your  line,  half  a 
league  off ;  so  it  was  plainly  a  suitable  day 
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for  the  distant  lake,  and  the  less  experienced 
and  less  suspicious  brownies.  It  was  also  the 
day  of  all  days  for  the  lower  lake,  but  that  as 
yet  we  did  not  know. 

It  was  in  this  lake  that  two  friends  of  mine 
were  fishing  some  years  ago  when  an  odd  thing 
happened.  They  had  been  trailing  spoons 
all  over  the  water  for  hours  and  trying  every 
dodge  they  knew,  without  seeing  a  fish.  One 
of  them  landed  and  went  home,  leaving  the 
other  to  smoke  a  last  pipe  in  the  boat.  He 
put  forth  again  into  the  deep  with  a  trout-rod 
out  and  two  flies,  and  when  they  got  some  way 
on  the  boat,  and  the  boatman  began  to  sing, 
he  threw  over  the  stern  the  spoon  he  had  been 
using  attached  to  a  trolling-line  on  a  large  reel 
which  was  loose  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
The  other  man  had  taken  the  fishing-rod  home. 

Before  the  song  came  to  an  end  the  trout-rod 
suddenly  kicked.  The  fisherman  had  his  foot 
on  it,  and  of  course  took  up  the  rod,  when  the 
loose  spinning-reel  also  began  to  make  simul- 
taneous demonstrations.  All  was  bustle  and 
confusion.  My  friend  gave  the  rod  to  the  man 
and  picked  up  the  other  reel,  but  the  man  was 
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utterly  incompetent,  and  as  he  seemed  in 
imminent  danger  of  smashing  the  rod  he  was 
set  to  row  again.  It  was  a  difficult  job  to  play 
both  fish  alone,  especially  as  one  sulked  at  the 
bottom,  but  they  were  both  eventually  netted, 
a  ten-pounder  on  the  spoon,  and  a  six-pounder 
on  the  fly-rod.  Everyone  thought  they  were 
salmon,  but  both  turned  out  to  be  sea-trout 
when  the  shape  of  the  gill  covers  and  the  tail 
bones  were  examined. 

Our  road  lay  along  this  lake  after  we  had 
driven  a  short  distance  up  the  valley  under  the 
shadow  of  a  huge  moraine.  The  water  was 
very  deep  and  surrounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  which  seemed  to  have  been  intended  by 
nature  to  prevent  animals  like  ourselves  from 
getting  from  one  end  of  the  water  to  the  other, 
except  by  swimming.  The  ingenuity  of  man, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  an 
excellent  level  road  leads  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  although  it  has  to  pass  through  tunnels 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  in  parts  only 
protected  from  the  lake  by  huge  blocks  of 
granite,  quarried  at  immense  cost  in  human 
labour  from  the  cliffs,  which  during  many 
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miles  gave  no  foothold  to  man  or  beast.  The 
still  waters  of  the  lake  reflected  everything 
like  a  great  mirror,  and  it  was  a  picture  of 
singular  beauty,  but  the  rows  of  floating  corks, 
which  showed  the  presence  of  innumerable 
nets,  attracted  the  fisherman's  eye  and  marred 
the  effect.  The  prudent  Government,  with 
admirable  foresight,  assisted  by  first-class 
engineering  skill,  makes  roads  which  are  the 
wonder  of  the  world;  but  the  ignorant  and 
short-sighted  peasant  still  prefers  to  kill  his 
own  fish  at  great  labour  and  expense,  instead 
of  realising  ten  times  its  value  by  providing 
English  travellers  with  the  recreation  they 
will  go  so  far  to  seek.  If  the  owners  of  the 
netting  rights  enjoyed  the  business  themselves, 
or  ate  the  fish,  it  would  be  intelligible,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  they  do  neither  of  these 
things. 

At  the  end  of  the  lake  we  crossed  the  right 
hand  of  the  two  rivers  which  feed  it,  and  there 
found  that  the  road  ended  finally  and  abruptly 
at  the  Skyds-Station,  or  Posting  Station. 
The  pony  was  soon  taken  out  and  hobbled, 
the  rods  and  bags  were  shouldered,  and  we 
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set  off  on  foot  for  the  mountains.  Before 
leaving  our  base,  however,  we  thought  we  had 
better  increase  our  stock  of  supplies,  as  the 
luncheon  with  which  we  had  been  provided 
was  very  scanty ;  and  of  course  the  imbecile 
Bringebaer  had  none,  and  was  firmly  deter- 
mined to  accompany  us,  notwithstanding  our 
cordial  invitation  to  a  smart  boy  whom  we 
met  to  take  his  place.  We  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Postmaster,  who  told  us  where 
we  could  buy  some  bread.  I  forget  whether  he 
supplied  it  himself,  but  I  have  the  most  vivid 
recollection  of  the  bread  when  brought,  as  it 
proved  to  be  buns  with  raisins  in  them — buns 
so  large  that  an  accurate  description  of  them 
would  undoubtedly,  in  a  book  like  this,  lay 
me  open  to  a  charge  of  wilful  exaggeration. 
I  would  therefore  only  say,  that  one  of  them 
was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  food  for  a  grown 
man  during  a  long  day,  and  when  our  guide  had 
buttoned  one  up  inside  his  threadbare  coat, 
it  stood  out  upon  his  bony  figure  like  a  stolen 
feather-bed.  It  cost  a  penny,  and  besides  the 
raisins  it  had  in  it  249  raisin  stalks — at  least 
mine  had,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  much  alike. 
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This  prodigality  of  material  is  no  doubt 
benevolent,  as  it  prevents  you  from  eating  too 
fast  and  gives  you  the  impression  that  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  weight  of  a  bun  is  inconsiderable. 

We  had  now  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  left- 
hand  river  upwards  towards  its  source  ;  it 
was  a  rocky  torrent,  which  had  forced  its 
passage  through  a  moraine,  and  contained  in 
three  or  four  miles  of  its  course  a  few  good 
pools  in  which  in  better  seasons  large  sea- 
trout  were  taken.  Having  seen  the  nets  in 
the  lake  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
present  summer  had  so  far  yielded  nothing  ; 
it  would  indeed  require  a  fish,  with  all  the 
boldness  and  subtlety  of  King  Alfred  and 
the  elusiveness  of  Dick  Turpin,  to  arrive  there 
before  the  late  autumn. 

We  did  not  get  our  information  from  the 
egregious  Bringebaer,  who  shared  with  his 
countrymen  to  an  unusual  degree  the  peculiar 
gift  of  not  understanding  a  word  of  his  own 
language  when  spoken  by  a  foreigner.  If  you 
speak  loud  and  slowly,  as  I  always  do,  it  must 
of  course  be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not 
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understand,  but  I  often  find  that  I  can  make 
myself  better  understood  by  signs  than  by  the 
most  correct  phrases  from  Ollendorf.  Bringe- 
baer,  of  course,  was  not  a  fair  example,  and  it 
made  us  blush  to  think  that  anyone  could 
have  supposed  him  to  be  a  suitable  person  to 
net  our  fish.  When  offered  bun  he  blithered 
aimlessly,  and  we  had  in  fact  to  force  the 
succulent  morsel  into  his  hands  before  he 
grasped  the  fact  that  he  was  to  eat  it ;  and  when 
it  came  to  netting  fish  he  displayed  more 
ignorance  and  stupidity  than  an  ordinary  child 
of  ten,  notwithstanding  a  volley  of  polyglot 
denunciation  which  left  him  apparently  cold. 
He  did,  however,  know  the  way,  and  when 
we  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  head 
of  the  valley  I  was  glad  he  was  there  to  show 
it  to  us,  as  there  was  no  trace  of  an  outlet 
visible  and  no  lake  in  sight,  and  I  began 
seriously  to  fear  that  we  were  expected  to 
scale  a  sheer  precipice,  and  look  for  our  destina- 
tion over  the  mountain  top.  The  river  makes 
a  turn  so  abrupt  that  at  a  little  distance  the 
chasm  through  which  it  drives  its  way  is 
invisible  to  the  traveller  in  the  main  valley. 
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We  crossed  it  by  a  bridge,  climbed  a  rocky 
mountain  path  over  enormous  granite  boulders, 
worn  smooth  by  the  glaciers  of  long  ago,  and 
after  another  sharp  turn  found  ourselves 
looking  down  upon  the  lower  end  of  a  small 
lake  which  did  not  seem  particularly  promising. 
It  was  surprising  to  find  it  there,  but  its  appear- 
ance struck  me  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  ; 
the  water  was  not  of  the  deep  brown  colour 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
mountain  tarns  on  the  fjeld,  but  was  of  a  blue 
milky  colour  and  without  a  ripple,  until  at  the 
furthest  corner  from  where  we  stood  it  was 
disturbed  by  the  rough  entry  of  the  upper 
stream.  Half  the  surface  of  the  water  was  in 
glaring  sunlight  and  half  in  deep  shadow, 
and  as  we  knew  that  within  a  couple  of  hours 
the  whole  surface  would  be  in  the  glare  and 
fishing  no  longer  possible,  we  lost  no  time  in 
putting  our  rods  together.  As  we  did  so  I 
observed  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  lake 
with  shallow  sides  and  a  soft  bottom,  that  it 
could  be  fished  without  the  assistance  of  a  boat, 
of  which  there  was  no  sign,  and  that  waders 
were  useless.  If  we  had  not  been  told  that  it 
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was  a  good  place  we  should  have  had  no  reason 
to  expect  it,  as  no  fish  were  rising,  the  alti- 
tude was  considerable,  and  the  water  seemed 
unpleasantly  thick.  However  our  fears  were 
soon  removed,  and  immediately  after  we  had 
separated  and  begun  to  cast  the  sport  began. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  put  on  four 
flies,  Claret  and  Teal,  Lee's  Favourite,  Soldier 
Palmer  and  Alexandra,  and  later  on  I  tried 
the  March-brown,  Zulu  and  others,  and  caught 
fish  on  them  all ;  but  I  think  that  the  pattern 
should  be  small,  and  that  two  flies  would  be 
quite  enough.  If  I  ever  go  there  again  I 
shall  begin  with  the  March-brown  and  the 
small  Alexandra.  I  shall  neither  begin  nor 
end  with  the  specimen  fly  kindly  lent  to  me 
by  the  fisherman  to  whom  I  have  referred 
before,  not  because  it  is  a  bad  fly,  nor  because 
I  have  lost  it,  but  because  it  was  not  only 
four  times  the  right  size,  but  was  known  to  be 
so  by  the  generous  sportsman  who  spared  it 
from  his  store.  If  I  ever  meet  him  again  I 
shall  try  to  sell  him  my  old  salmon-reel. 

The  fish  were  as  game  as  possible  and  gave 
any  amount  of  sport  on  a  ten-foot  rod,  rushing 
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hither  and  thither  at  top  speed  and  fighting 
to  the  last.  In  the  stream  above  the  lake  they 
often  escaped  after  being  hooked  by  making 
the  best  use  of  sunken  rocks  and  swift  rushes 
of  water,  but  in  the  lake  they  were  without 
these  advantages,  and  very  rarely  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Their  colour  was  a  beautiful  silver, 
varied  with  iridescent  hues  of  pink  and  blue, 
and  they  were  as  nice  to  eat  as  they  were  to 
catch.  After  about  two  o'clock  the  lake 
slept  in  the  sun,  and  we  sorted  the  raisin 
stalks  out  of  the  buns,  considered  cheese 
sandwiches  and  compared  notes.  The  gillie, 
if  I  may  so  use  the  term,  ate  bun  and  dumbly 
rejoiced  at  the  cessation  of  his  labours.  He 
was  as  incapable  of  moving  on  the  sharp  rocks 
close  to  the  water-side  as  a  bullock,  and  as  a 
netter  was  quite  incompetent.  However,  he 
exhibited  signs  of  a  feeble  enjoyment.  For 
a  couple  of  hours  we  smoked,  discussed  the 
horrors  of  city  life,  compared  flies,  and  rested ; 
and  then  the  shadow  of  another  mighty  rock 
began  to  fall  upon  the  water,  and  we  were 
able  to  fish  again,  and  so  we  arose  and  fished 
until  we  had  bagged  altogether  about  three 
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dozen  between  us,  which  made  a  bag  quite 
heavy  enough  for  the  long  march  home,  which, 
however,  was  fortunately  all  downhill.  I 
hooked  a  brace  on  one  cast,  but  Walter  had  the 
good  fortune  to  do  so  no  less  than  four  times, 
and  with  my  assistance  landed  them  all, 
though  on  one  occasion  they  played  so  well 
together  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  get  both  into  the  net  without  breaking  the 
light  tackle.  Most  of  the  fish  were  caught 
on  a  short  cast,  and  we  got  several  within 
a  couple  of  yards  of  the  rocks.  I  have  fished 
in  many  other  lakes,  in  a  boat,  where  the 
only  chance  of  catching  a  fish  was  to  use 
the  maximum  length  of  line,  whether  casting 
or  harling. 

By  way  of  variety  and  to  try  for  the  big  one, 
which  in  fancy  is  always  there,  I  tried  a  quill 
minnow,  but  the  fish  I  caught  while  doing  so 
were  both  hooked  on  the  droppers  which  I  was 
too  wise,  or  possibly  too  lazy,  to  remove. 
The  walk  homeward  in  the  sunset  past  the 
glorious  reaches  of  the  salmon  river  with  their 
subtle  fascination  to  the  mysterious  glimmer  of 
the  lower  lake  below  the  cliffs,  lighted  only  by 
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the  stars,  was  one  of  those  experiences  which 
colour  the  remembrance  of  Norway  with 
rainbow  hues. 

It  was  the  real  glory  of  the  day  and  year. 
After  the  long  day  together  we  talked  but 
little,  tramping  steadily  along  in  the  sym- 
pathetic silence  which  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  ancient  friendship,  and  we  felt  and  under- 
stood the  real  reason  why  the  open-air  life  of 
the  wilds  means  so  much  to  those  who,  whether 
hunters  or  not,  have  really  fallen  under  its 
magic  spell.  We  saw  below  us  the  purple 
valley  depths,  and  above  the  mysterious  upland 
lawns  and  gloomy  groves  of  birch  and  juniper, 
where  Nipen  and  the  deities  of  the  North  were 
resting ;  to  the  right  the  bottomless  precipices 
and  the  distant  gleams  of  the  winding  river  half 
hidden  below  in  the  dusk  of  the  gloaming,  the 
rushing  torrent  here  and  there  as  the  road  turned, 
the  soft  blue  mountains  in  the  distance  behind  us, 
where  we  had  left  the  great  waterfall  thundering, 
and  in  the  amber  sky  wisps  of  rose-tinted 
cloud,  lighted  by  the  last  flicker  of  the  sunset 
fires ;  and  then  from  the  slope  of  the  ridge  the 
placid  waters  of  the  great  lake,  scarcely 
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visible  in  the  twilight.  Our  bodies  were 
deliriously  wearied  with  our  pleasure,  our 
minds  conscious  only  of  the  pleasure,  not  the 
weariness,  without  desire  to  end  the  day.  A 
few  stars  twinkled  more  and  more  brightly 
over  the  cliffs,  and  the  air  was  so  still 
and  slumberous  and  the  quietness  so  pro- 
found, as  we  stood  looking  down  from  the 
ridge,  away  from  the  river,  that  the  thin 
pathetic  bleat  of  a  lost  kid  at  an  infinite 
distance  struck  sharply  on  the  ear.  The  air 
was  so  warm  and  noiseless  that  time  seemed 
to  be  standing  still,  as  though  we  were  never 
going  home  any  more.  It  was  like  the  romantic, 
exaggerated,  early  images  produced  by  reading 
and  dreaming  over  '  Feats  on  the  Fjord  '  in 
childhood,  and  we  vowed  that  it  should  be 
counted  only  as  the  first  of  a  hundred  expedi- 
tions. But  even  as  we  spoke  the  sands  were 
running  out,  and  the  call  which  no  man  may 
disobey  was  sounding  across  the  world.  Ave, 
frater,  atque  vale. 


CHAPTER  XI 

LOSSES 

'  This,  this  is  misery  !  the  last,  the  worst 
That  man  can  feel.' 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

THE  diaries  of  anglers  are  not  as  a  rule  inter- 
esting even  to  sympathetic  brethren  of  the 
craft.  Still  less  exhilarating  to  the  ordinary 
reader  are  the  bald  accounts  of  kills  and 
losses,  the  hope  of  rain,  the  discomforts  of 
too  much  rain,  the  description  of  the  flies 
used,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Doubtless  it  gives 
some  satisfaction  to  the  compiler,  or  he  would 
not  do  it.  When  rods  are  sleeping  stiffly 
in  their  canvas  cases,  and  the  river  is  wrapped 
in  the  dreamless  slumber  of  winter,  he  turns, 
perhaps,  to  his  holiday  notes  and  sketches, 
and  solaces  his  weary  spirit  with  thoughts  of 
past  and  future  pleasures,  but  he  does  not 
attempt  to  give  to  the  world  the  disjointed 
jottings  which  mean  so  little  to  the  man  who 

has  not  been  there.     He  only   wants  to  be 
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amused,  and  does  not  care  a  button  whether 
any  particular  sportsman  did  well  or  ill  last 
season,  or  on  any  given  day.  Why  indeed 
should  he  ?  With  these  thoughts  in  my  mind 
I  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  one  of  my 
Norwegian  journals  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
a  memorandum  of  one  of  those  days  which 
I  humbly  believe  come  occasionally  even  to 
the  most  fortunate  and  skilful,  for 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  mingled  yarn, 
Good  and  ill  together, 

and  to  no  man  is  it  given  to  be  fortunate,  or 
even  wise,  at  all  times. 

The  entry  was  headed  by  a  malediction, 
which  was  evidently  the  outcome  of  a  full 
heart,  and  ran  thus  : 

'  Cursed  be  this  pool  for  evermore  !  May 
no  salmon  lie  there  any  more  at  all,  or  be  caught 
therein.  May  its  waters  be  sown  with  sea 
salt  from  the  fjord,  and  with  broken  shale 
from  the  ugly  road  upon  its  crooked  bank, 
and  may  its  name  be  utterly  changed  so  that 
no  man  may  know  it ;  for  there  were  the 
mighty  cast  away,  there  did  I  twice  lose  fish 
on  my  schlemm  old  gut,  ay,  and  flies  also, 
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good  flies  bright  withal,  and  well  beloved. 
The  heart  is  sore  to  think  thereon.  And 
upon  all  tackle-makers,  and  particularly  upon 
.  .  .  my  tackle-maker,  be  anathema,  and  a 
curse  more  bitter,  more  searching,  and  more 
comprehensive  than  the  great  curse,  the 
curse  of  Kehama.' 

'  Here  's  igspreshuns  !  '  I  mentally  ejacu- 
lated. Tis  plain  my  mind  was  like  a  fountain 
stirred,  but  why  ?  It  must  have  been  no 
ordinary  sorrow  that  could  move  me  thus, 
for  I  am  an  easy-going  man,  and  the  happiness 
of  merely  fishing  in  the  great  river  which 
contains  that  particular  pool  is  so  great  and 
sweet  that  even  a  blank  day  by  its  crystal 
waters  is  sometimes  better  than  a  creel  well 
filled  elsewhere.  So  I  read  on,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  forgotten  pain  came  over  me. 
Here  are  details. 

Somewhere  between  Mandal  and  Christiania 
the  river  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.  Inquire  not  more  closely 
where  it  runs.  It  was  raining  heavily  on 
an  evil  autumn  day  when  I  creaked  down 
the  ladder  from  my  bedroom  to  breakfast 
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on  the  customary  cutlets  of  yesterday's  salmon 
in  the  bare-walled  living-room.  Even  the 
ponies  in  the  meadow  outside  the  garden 
fence  of  birch  boughs  looked  forlorn  and 
draggled,  though  rain  is  not  uncommon  in 
their  native  air ;  the  distant  fjelds  were 
completely  hidden  in  the  drifting  mist,  and 
we  mournfully  feared  a  return  of  the  flood, 
which  had  only  begun  to  subside  the  day 
before.  Our  neatly  built  red  house  stood 
among  the  brown  barns  and  hay-houses 
of  the  farm  near  the  river,  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom  pools  of  a  very  long 
beat,  so  my  companion  and  I  usually  divided 
the  water,  one  driving  up  and  rowing  and 
walking  down,  the  other  rowing  down  and 
driving  up  in  the  sunset  behind  one  of  the 
ponies,  while  the  other  dragged  the  boat  on 
a  trolley.  The  beat  did  not  reach  to  the  fjord. 
On  this  particular  day  the  diary  records 
that  my  partner  went  up  stream,  fished 
patiently  without  a  rise  till  evening,  and 
then  killed  a  couple  of  salmon  and  a  sea-trout 
when  almost  home.  So  he.  With  me  things 
were  otherwise,  I  might  say  contrariwise, 
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for  Mrs.  Gummidge  herself  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  my  luck.  The  rain  was  thinning 
out  in  the  valley,  the  mist  stealing  away 
through  the  spires  of  the  pinewoods,  and 
the  aerial  prospect  generally  brightening  as 
I  shouldered  my  gaff,  and,  disguised  in  a 
heavy  macintosh,  marched  through  the  farm- 
yard to  the  water-side,  where  my  rod  stood 
against  a  bush,  and  the  boatman  was  bailing 
out  a  boat  for  the  voyage. 

The  pool  in  which  we  embarked  was 
notoriously  bad,  being  disturbed  by  a  ferry 
and  very  shallow ;  but  this  was  September,  and 
too  near  the  end  of  the  season  for  us  to  throw 
away  a  chance,  so  a  gleaming  minnow  searched 
the  holes  before  we  felt  satisfied  to  proceed. 
The  water  was  high  and  thick,  but,  as  I  was 
glad  to  note  by  marks  on  the  bank,  it  had 
fallen  considerably  within  the  last  few  hours, 
so  we  hopefully  and  conscientiously  fished  the 
next  three  pools,  which  seemed,  however, 
like  the  church  on  the  bank, 

Emptied  of  their  folk  this  pious  morn. 

And  after  drifting  slowly  over  a  long  stretch 
of  varying  water,  past  dark  pine  copses,  great 
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barren  rocks,  and  shallow  sweeps  of  rippling 
water,  we  entered  the  head  of  a  long  curving 
reach,  which  had  in  happier  times  provided 
my  friend  with  a  real  monster  and  me  with  a 
fish  which  gave  unparalleled  sport  and  took 
long  hours  to  kill. 

We  were  thrilled  by  seeing  a  salmon  leap 
far  down  in  the  tail,  then  another  gambolled 
from  the  bend,  and  finally  a  third,  a  larger 
one,  and  so  '  elate  and  gay,'  as  Shelley  says  of 
himself  when  fishing  for  something  altogether 
different,  we  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy, 
the  oar  encouraging  and  advising  the  rod. 
The  tail  is  the  best  place  in  high  water,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  fish  in  a  head  wind,  especially 
with  a  light  rod,  but  after  some  industrious 
lunging  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
boil,  and  a  late  rise  at  my  fly.  Then  the 
Norwegian,  who  spoke  English  chiefly  by 
signs,  explained  the  habits  of  Salmo  irritans, 
the  short  rising  fish,  while  we  gave  him  a 
rest  before  throwing  over  him  again.  The 
man's  annoyance  at  the  incident  was,  of  course, 
assumed,  because  it  gave  him  an  unexpected 
opportunity  of  sampling  my  honeydew ;  but 
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I  was  palpitating  with  the  hope  of  saving 
the  day,  so  after  a  brief  interval  by  the  sand- 
bank where  the  great  grey-backed  crows 
feed  on  the  young  fry  in  spring,  the  boat 
ventured  forth  again  as  warily  as  possible, 
and  I  covered  the  eddy  beneath  which  we 
supposed  that  fish  to  be  waiting. 

This  is  one  of  the  moments  when  life  is 
worth  living,  an  instant  you  may  have  waited 
for  for  years,  a  fountain  in  the  desert,  like 
a  good  picture  at  the  Academy.  Carlyle 
would  have  called  it  '  the  conflux  of  two 
eternities.'  I  did  not  call  it  anything,  but 
reserved  all  my  intellectual  powers  to  cast  a 
long  line  straight  for  all  I  was  worth.  Just 
as  I  was  getting  my  teeth  set  and  trying  to 
calm  myself  by  reflecting  that,  being  mortal, 
it  was  not  in  me  to  command  success,  the 
glamour  of  the  tinselled  fly,  illuminated  by 
the  first  clear  rays  of  the  sun,  proved  over- 
poweringly  attractive  to  the  salmon,  who — 
for  we  personify  the  antagonist  in  these 
encounters — rose  at  a  bound  through  the 
translucent  water  and  pouched  it  in  a  moment. 

It   was  a   beautiful  pool,   I   was   a  skilful 
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fellow,  the  boatman  was  a  handy  friend,  it 
was  a  fine  day,  and  I  felt  the  calm  joy  of 
successful  effort,  and  then — why,  then  the 
handy  friend  uttered  a  deep  guttural  groan 
of  anger  and  disappointment,  for  the  line 
lay  slack  on  the  water,  and  the  fish  was  away. 
'  I  flew  up,  I  did,  en'  I  use  some  languidge 
w'ich  I  'm  mighty  glad  dey  weren't  no  ladies 
'roun'  nowhars  so  dey  could  hear  me  go  on,' 
but  I  was  shamed  into  silence  by  the  Nor- 
wegian's persistent  curses,  and,  coming  in 
only  a  bad  second,  I  relieved  my  mind  by 
telling  him  to  shut  up  and  not  to  be  an 
ass.  Then  with  cold  reserve  we  closely 
examined  the  gut,  tested  it  on  the  spring 
balance,  and  attempted  to  analyse  the  mishap. 
Nothing  came  of  it  but  headshakes  and  '  Oh 
no  !  I  kennot  unnerstan'  it.'  The  gut  being 
to  all  appearances  strong,  though  not  quite 
new,  I  fished  on,  hoping  not  to  encounter 
any  more  salmon  with  razor  bills,  so  to  speak, 
and  we  did  not,  in  fact,  meet  with  any.  The 
commoner  kind  were  also  wanting,  and  we 
went  home  in  the  carriole  sad,  perplexed,  and 
weary. 
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Still,  I  wrote  nothing  offensive  in  my  diary. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  later  that  I  made  my 
last  effort  in  the  pool  which  had  so  humbled 
my  pride.     The  weather  was  fine,   and  the 
autumn  touches  on  the  birches  were  shining 
in  the  sun  more  beautifully  than  gold ;  but  the 
river  had  fallen  much,  and  the  fish  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  enjoyed  the  brilliancy  of  the 
atmosphere  more   than   I   did,   for  that   day 
every    mortal    thing    went    wrong.     I    fished 
and  fished  and  fished,  and  nothing  came  of  it 
but  blistered  hands  ;    not  a  rise,  not  a  grilse 
jumping,    nothing,    until    we    again    reached 
for   the   last   time   the   famous   pool,    where 
there  was  a  beautiful  rush  of  green,  bustling, 
bubbling  water.     '  Here  or  nowhere/  I  thought. 
At  the  second  cast  a  large  fish  rose  and  took 
my  fly,  took  it  away  altogether,  not  a  foot  of 
line  ran  out.     In  the  spring  one  would  not 
have  minded  much,  except  that  it  was  devilish 
and  inexplicable,  for  when  fish  come  in  bat- 
talions one  more  or  less  is  a  trifle.     On  another 
river  in  the  north  I  remember  a  man  losing 
five  fish  one  fine   June  morning ;    five  times 
they  took  him  down  a  fall  and  broke  his  line, 
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but  he  continued  fishing  undisturbed,  and  before 
midnight  had  hooked  and  killed  eight  more. 
He  was  not  muddled  in  fortune's  moat. 
With  me,  at  the  back  end,  it  was  far  otherwise ; 
and  when  at  the  close  of  a  misspent  life  I 
take  a  melancholy  retrospect,  and  pass  again 
through  that  moment  of  mad,  hateful  per- 
plexity, I  must  not  forget  that  I  endured  fciy 
punishment  in  silence.  I  even  restrained 
the  boatman,  partly  by  moral  precept,  chiefly 
by  tobacco.  I  cut  the  cast  to  shreds  with 
my  knife,  walked  back  two  miles  to  the 
house,  put  on  a  new  one,  hooked  a  grilse  and 
lost  it.  Then  in  the  pages  of  that  journal  I 
let  myself  go.  Is  it 

Better  to  have  hooked  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  hooked  at  all  ? 

On  another  day  in  very  different  surroundings 
I  was  again  severely  defeated  in  a  similar 
way,  but  not  entirely  without  compensation. 
It  was  in  the  very  heart  of  England  when,  in 
common  with  other  slaves  of  the  town,  I 
was  taking  a  short  Easter  holiday. 

Easter  is  a  disappointing  season.  The  tired 
Londoner  is  annually  tempted  by  his  dreams 
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to  forget  his  experiences  and  to  bicycle  in 
east  winds,  to  play  golf  in  the  rain,  or  worse 
still  in  the  snow,  and  to  fish  in  a  combination 
of  all  three.  I  had  once  at  this  season  received 
a  golden  invitation  to  try  a  stream  which  is 
not  only  reputed  to  hold  heavy  fish,  but  also 
to  afford  sport  when  there  is  no  rise,  and 
to  yield  trout  of  a  legendary  fatness,  which 
take  a  large  fly  under  water  in  conditions 
when  chalk-streams  are  hopeless. 

I  went. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  mollify  my 
waders.  This  is  done  by  persuading  a  person 
with  a  smaller  foot  to  thrust  it  heroically 
into  the  crumpled  leather  boot,  and  keep  it 
there  while  you  rub  it  with  dubbin.  You  then 
repeat  the  process  yourself,  and  by  the  time 
you  are  fairly  exhausted  it  is  just  possible  to 
wear  the  article,  though  without  enthusiasm. 
Children  seem  to  regard  the  affair  as  a  joke, 
but  they  waste  a  lot  of  dubbin  on  the  carpet. 
Lunch  being  packed,  gut  soaked,  and  a  box  of 
sea-trout  flies  added  to  the  ordinary  dry-fly 
equipment,  I  started  under  a  leaden  sky, 
and  in  due  course  found  myself  by  the 
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water-side.  The  meadows  were  full  of  flowers, 
the  wild  cherry  was  a  glory  of  blossom,  and 
the  old  grey  mill  at  the  head  of  the  fishing 
might  have  tempted  an  artist  unafraid  of 
rheumatism  to  paint  a  picture,  but  there  was 
no  fly  on  the  water,  and  no  rise. 

Before  putting  on  the  first  fly  of  the  day  the 
sensible  fisherman  cuts  off  the  gut  loop  at 
the  tail  of  his  tapered  cast,  and  at  each  change 
cuts  away  a  small  knot  and  a  tiny  end  of 
worn  material.  This  minimises  the  danger 
of  a  break  just  above  the  fly.  But  as  the 
silver-bodied  specimen  with  which  I  was 
advised  to  begin  was  of  a  comparatively 
gigantic  size,  and  tied  on  a  gut  loop,  I  found 
it  simpler  to  loop  it  on  the  cast.  Nemo 
omnibus  horis  sapit. 

A  straight  reach  of  clear  shallow  water 
lay  before  me,  which  showed  signs  of  having 
been  recently  cleaned  out,  and  I  had  not  yet 
tried  a  cast,  when  some  hundreds  of  yards 
from  the  start  I  saw  a  two-pounder  in  a  hole  ; 
he  also  saw  me.  I  retraced  my  steps,  and 
fished  down  to  him,  but,  of  course,  without  much 
hope  and  without  any  disappointment.  What 
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he  wanted  was  a  worm.  Below  this  the  water 
became  more  interesting,  and  in  a  deep  reach 
I  hooked  and  landed  a  decent  fish,  and  lost 
a  larger  one.  This  gave  me  the  desired  feeling 
that  I  was  not  losing  my  labour,  and  though 
the  sky  became  more  overcast  and  the  wind 
more  unpleasant  I  continued  to  explore  the 
lower  reaches  with  a  long  line,  wondering 
what  the  orthodox  dry-fly  man  would  have 
done,  for  I  saw  not  a  single  rise  all  day.  A 
black  storm  swept  by  me  to  the  north,  and 
the  rain  began  to  fall  as  I  retraced  my  steps 
to  the  mill.  I  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
a  decent  bag,  and  regarded  the  day  as  over, 
when  I  again  approached  the  hole  where  at  the 
start  I  had  seen  the  two-pounder.  He  was 
still  there,  and  again  he  saw  me,  but  I  pre- 
tended to  take  no  notice,  and  passed  on  ;  when 
I  got  about  thirty  yards  above  him  I  waited 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fished  carefully 
down.  There  was  a  boil  and  a  swirl,  he  took 
the  fly,  and  left  me  with  the  gut  and  a  broken 
loop.  I  gave  him  a  few  hearty  words  and 
passed  on  again  upwards. 

I  went  home  by  train,  and  the  railway  guard 
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remarked  that  I  had  been  fishing.  The  deduc- 
tive power  of  some  of  these  people  is  marvellous. 
He  noted  my  rod,  bag,  and  wan  demeanour,  and 
inferred  the  rest.  He  asked  if  I  had  caught 
anything  big,  and  I  answered  evasively,  but 
he  was  really  bursting  with  a  recent  experience 
of  his  own.  '  Ah,'  he  said,  '  you  often  catch 
'em  in  unexpected  places.  I  caught  a  seven- 
pounder  once,  just  near  here,  you  can  almost  see 
the  place.'  I  suggested  that  he  was  not  fishing 
with  a  dry-fly,  but  perhaps  the  successful  lure 
was  a  wet  worm.  No,  he  was  not  fishing  with  a 
worm,  but  the  direct  accusation  left  him  un- 
scathed. '  I  caught  him  with  a  digger,'  he 
said.  '  What  kind  of  bait  might  that  be  ?  ' 
'  A  digger,  you  know,  what  you  dig  potatoes 
with.'  '  What  ?  a  four-pronged  fork  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  a  digger.  You  see  that  culvert  over 
there  ?  '  He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  vaguely,  but  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
spring  rain.  '  All  these  ditches  and  water 
drains  drain  into  the  river,  and  in  flood  time 
trout  come  into  them  and  get  left.  I  saw  the 
fish,  a  monster  he  was,  but  he  couldn't  see  me, 
because,  you  see,  he  was  all  covered  up  like 
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with  weed  and  tackle  and  that,  so  I  got  the 
digger  and  gave  one  heave  and  out  he  came,  and 
weighed  seven  pounds/  A  whistle  sounded,  the 
train  began  to  move,  and  with  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles  the  guard  faded  towards 
his  van,  conscious  of  having  beaten  with  one 
heave  all  the  anglers  of  the  district.  But  I 
thought  sadly  of  my  two-pounder  and  the 
frayed  gut  loop. 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE   SMOKING-ROOM 

' .  .  .  Silence  Is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried.' 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

THE  horrors  of  the  North  Sea  are  soon  forgotten. 
Those  who  cross  it  for  the  first  time  retain 
awhile  their  keen  impressions  of  the  green- 
faced  crowd  of  travellers  on  the  evening  of 
departure,  the  smell  of  the  paint,  the  throb 
of  the  engines,  the  gruesome  preparations  for 
seasickness,  and  the  general  air  of  waiting  upon 
Providence  ;  but  after  a  dozen  journeys  the 
image  becomes  blurred.  We  shall  get  to 
Stavanger  at  some  time  or  other ;  we  shall 
probably  be  rather  unhappy  to-morrow ;  but 
these  things  also  will  pass,  and  this  trial  is 
but  '  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravelled  world  ' ; 

therefore  let  us  eat  while  we  can,  and  then  meet 
152 
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in  the  smoking-room  those  whom  we  recognise 
as  old  '  Norwegians/  or  friends  who  are  making 
their  first  trip.  At  first  the  conversation  is 
discursive  and  general,  but  by  degrees  two  or 
three  fishermen  get  together  and  you  hear  strange 
new  tales  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  world. 

I  have  crossed  more  than  once  with  a  friend 
who  told  so  many  stories  and  in  such  an  amusing 
way  that  I  remembered  afterwards  nothing  of 
them  at  all.  His  smiling  face  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  are  there,  but  the  rest  is  not.  Perhaps 
some  day  he  will  write  a  book. 

One  August  evening  I  sat  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  Eldorado  with  a  distinguished 
painter,  a  young  soldier,  and  a  greyhaired 
barrister,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
great  fish  which  we  and  others  had  lost. 

I  remembered  well  that  day  in  the  valley 
when  I  had  lost  the  king  of  all  the  fishes.  We 
had  caught  so  little  that  Walter  and  I  were 
thinking  of  leaving  for  a  more  promising  chance 
the  other  side  of  the  country  when  we  arrived 
together  at  Slippery  Bridge  on  a  morning  when 
the  valley  was  full  of  mist,  so  that  when  I  stood 
on  the  bridge  only  my  head  was  visible  above  it. 
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I  fished  over  the  pool  with  a  minnow  on  a  trolling 
rod  fitted  with  a  spinning-reel  which  had  been 
recently  repaired  and  tested.  After  thoroughly 
raking  the  pool  all  over  I  reeled  in  my  line,  and 
when  the  small  minnow  was  almost  out  of  the 
water,  twisting  and  spinning  just  under  me,  a 
head  appeared  from  the  depths  and  swallowed 
it.  The  head  belonged  to  a  sea-trout  of  about 
eight  pounds,  and  it  rose  so  perpendicularly 
that  it  appeared  to  be  all  head.  With  a  friend 
to  net  it  I  was  glad.  The  pool  is  about  fifty 
yards  long,  so  there  is  plenty  of  room ;  the  rod 
was  a  stout  one,  and  the  line,  as  I  have  said, 
duly  guaranteed  to  stand  any  strain. 

The  fish,  however,  was  unusually  active  and 
determined,  and  in  an  instant  it  had  bolted 
straight  down  stream  to  the  dangerous  broken 
water  at  the  bottom.  Walter  rushed  down  the 
bank  with  the  net,  but  before  he  could  get  into 
the  water  I  tried  to  check  the  headlong  rush, 
relying  on  the  strength  of  my  tackle,  and  the 
line  parted  like  a  thread.  The  rest  is  silence. 
We  examined  the  line,  which  had  broken  far 
above  the  gut,  and  found  it  rotten.  I  broke  it 
again  and  again  in  my  fingers.  I  now  use  it 
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to  tie  my  sandwiches,  and  it  reminds  me  every 
year  of  the  vanity  of  human  plans  which  '  gang 
aft  agley.' 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  story,  but 
before  I  could  explain  that  the  last  words 
were  a  quotation  from  Burns  (Robert),  the 
soldier  began,  '  I  lost  a  muggah  once,  a  cro- 
codile, you  know,'  but  the  barrister  got  off 
simultaneously  with  a  story  from  Connemara, 
and  he  subsided.  '  Kyle  More,  you  know,' 
said  the  other,  addressing  the  painter.  '  I  saw 
a  man  lose  a  fish  under  even  more  painful  cir- 
cumstances. We  were  on  a  reading  party  many 
years  ago,  and  the  tutor  was  a  keen  fisherman. 
They  had  not  killed  a  salmon  there  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  we  used  to  try.' 

He  mentioned  the  name  of  an  Oxford  tutor 
who  has  risen  to  fame,  described  the  scenery, 
sketched  in  a  few  personal  details,  and  con- 
tinued : 

'  One  day  I  went  out  with  him  in  the  boat, 
and  we  had  a  blank  afternoon.  In  the  evening 
we  went  out  again,  and  at  last  he  hooked  a 
salmon  on  a  fly.  Like  a  young  ass  I  was 
tremendously  excited,  but  unfortunately  we 
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had  no  gaff,  and  try  how  we  would  we  could 
not  get  the  fish  into  the  boat. 

'  Again  and  again  it  came  near  and  showed  its 
silvery  side  in  the  light  of  the  moon  which  by 
that  time  had  risen,  but  we  seemed  no  nearer 
to  success. 

'At  last  we  got  to  the  shore,  beached  the 
boat  and  landed,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people 
collected ;  peasants,  men  and  women,  urchins 
with  bare  legs,  girls  with  scarlet  petticoats, 
everybody. 

'  It  was  an  exciting  moment,  but  the  glitter  of 
the  fish  in  the  moonlight  was  too  much  for  one 
little  boy  who  dashed  into  the  water  and 
seized  the  line,  and  of  course  broke  it.  The 
fisherman  was  stoically  silent,  but  I  almost 
wept.  It  was  a  sair  loss.' 

'  I  had  worse  luck  than  that,'  said  the  captain, 
'  when  I  was  in  India/  but  we  were  listening  to 
the  painter,  who  was  reminded  by  the  name 
of  the  tutor  of  an  adventure  he  had  with  a 
man  who  afterwards  became  a  bishop. 

'  I  have  not  seen  him  for  ten  thousand  years,' 
said  the  man  of  the  brush,  with  a  Scotch  laugh, 
'  but  I  hope  he  has  profited  by  some  lessons 
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I  gave  him  in  sketching.  He  did  not  share 
Archbishop  Magee's  contempt  for  people  who 
will  never  become  anglers  because  of  their 
insane  love  of  scenery.  We  were  in  fact  on 
a  sketching  tour  in  Scotland,  when  I  was  a 
struggling  artist  and  he  an  unknown  unit 
amongst  "  the  inferior  clergy  "  nearly  a  score 
of  years  ago.  His  sketches  even  then  were 
remarkably  good  for  an  amateur,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  now  adorn  the  walls  of 
his  colonial  palace,  but  I  expect  that  he 
thought  my  notions  on  ecclesiastic  government 
and  patristic  folios  were  unreasonably  crude. 
However,  we  gained  something  from  each 
other,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  weather  was  fine, 
Loch  Morar  was  beautiful,  and  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  to  any  extent. 

'  Loch  Morar,  as  you  know,  or  don't  know,  is 
the  deepest  lake  in  Scotland.  It  is  said  to  be 
no  less  than  175  fathoms  in  some  parts,  and 
what  monstrous  trout  lurk  in  its  uncharted 
depths  not  even  a  bishop  dare  guess.  But  it  is 
wildly  attractive  to  anyone  who  has  ever  held 
a  rod,  or  a  brush— but  that 's  by  the  way— 
and  when  we  fell  under  its  influence  we 
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approached  the  Boniface  of  Arisaig  on  the 
subject  of  tackle,  with  which  we  were  totally 
unprovided.  The  worthy  fellow  searched  his 
lumber-room,  and  produced  an  old  rod  which 
had  undoubtedly  seen  much  service  in  its  day — 
about  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  I 
should  say — and  a  rotten  old  line  which  no 
discreet  borrower  would  think  of  testing, 
as  you  say  yours  was  tested.  Armed  with 
these  materials  we  embarked  upon  the  loch 
one  day  and  fished  with  the  zeal  of  apostles. 
After  much  laughing,  for  we  were  young  in 
those  days,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  trout  were  not  to  be  deluded,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  rod  hung  unheeded  over  the 
end  of  the  boat,  which  was  being  slowly 
propelled  by  the  "  muscular  Christianity  "  of 
the  future  Right  Reverend.  I  was  preparing 
to  make  a  sketch  when  the  line  suddenly 
tightened  and  the  rod  tumbled  over  in  a  tipsy 
endeavour  to  preserve  its  dignity  ;  "  we  " 
had  hooked  a  fish. 

'  We  both  claimed  the  catch,  and  struggled 
fiercely  to  get  possession  of  the  rod,  but  I  was 
nearer,  and  naturally  fiercer,  and,  without 
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disrespect  for  the  cloth,  I  may  say  that  I  shook 
him  off.  My  first  impression  on  getting  my 
hand  on  to  the  reel  was  that  we  were  too  late, 
for  there  was  no  resistance  to  my  efforts  to 
wind  up,  and  my  companion  put  all  the  blame 
upon  me,  of  course.  There  were  forty  yards 
of  line  out,  and  I  wound  up  half  of  them 
before  satisfying  myself  that  the  fish  was 
still  on ;  but  he  did  not  pull  at  all.  In 
another  minute  I  had  him  within  reach,  and, 
in  some  natural  surprise,  the  parson  netted 
him.  He  then  explained  his  plight ;  he  was 
badly  hooked  in  the  shoulder,  but  the  line 
was  so  tightly  wound  round  his  gills  that  he 
was  actually  strangled  !  The  gut  had  cut  into 
his  flesh,  and,  so  far  from  tugging,  he  was  only 
too  anxious  to  escape  the  intolerable  strain 
by  swimming  as  fast  as  possible  in  the  direction 
of  least  resistance,  and  even  in  spite  of  this 
he  was  soon  choked.  He  weighed  a  pound 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  incident  was  that  he  did  not  break 
the  line  or  rod,  or  both.  I  wonder  if  the 
bishop  remembers.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  the  captain  modestly 
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made  another  attempt,  and  we  turned  from 
Norway,  Connemara,  and  Loch  Morar  to 
India's  coral  strand. 

'  Some  few  years  ago,'  he  said,  '  during  the 
course  of  my  distinguished  career,  I  found 
myself  in  India,  and  being,  of  course,  like 
yourselves  an  ardent  fisherman,  I  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  something  to  catch.  Well, 
while  thus,  I  heard  sundry  yarns  in  the  Club 
and  elsewhere  about  people  catching  muggahs 
on  hooks,  so  I  thought  I  would  have  a  shot  one 
day.  With  this  object  in  view  I  went  to  the 
regimental  farrier — I  was  a  subaltern  then— 
and  asked  him  to  banao  me  a  muggah  hook,  or 
rather  a  hook  to  catch  muggahs  with.  There 
isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  muggah  hook,  d'  you 
see  ?  Well,  he  did,  he  banao'd  me  a  young 
anchor  sort  of  thing.  I  told  him  what  size 
to  make  it,  d'  you  see,  a  large  triangle  about 
as  big  as  a  young  grappling-iron — pass  the 
matches,  will  you  ?  Thanks  ;  a  small  one, 
steward.  Well,  the  triangle  had  a  piece  of 
chain  above  the  hook  to  prevent  it  being  bitten 
through ;  after  which  I  tied  on  to  it  two  or 
three  fathoms  of  hawser  which  came  out  of 
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the  bazaar,  so  far  as  I  remember.  During 
the  days  which  I  spent  mahseer-fishing  hard 
by  I  tried  this  tackle  on  several  occasions, 
baiting  it  with  large  fids  of  raw  meat.  I 
used  to  throw  it  into  the  river  in  the  early 
morning,  and  haul  it  out  at  night,  but  never 
caught  anything,  though  I  knew  the  river 
was  swarming  with  muggahs.  These  failures 
made  me  keener  than  ever,  so  I  made  inquiries 
into  the  science  of  hooking  the  beggars — I 
had  often  shot  them — and  it  became  a  regular 
hobby,  what  they  fed  on,  and  so  on.  I 
found  that  they  liked  high  meat  for  one  thing, 
and  a  pariah  dog  above  all  others.  Some  little 
time  afterwards,  it  then  being  the  cold  season, 
a  friend  and  I  went  out  to  a  tank  some  way 
off,  a  sort  of  lake,  you  know,  duck-shooting. 
We  arrived  on  a  Saturday  evening  and  stayed 
in  the  dak-bungalow  overlooking  the  water. 
It  was  an  awfully  pretty  place.  We  were  in  an 
old  fort  perched  up  in  the  hills,  overlooking 
the  lake,  a  famous  haunt  of  honeymoon 
couples.  We  had  some  tea  on  the  battlement 
sort  of  place,  roof  you  might  call  it,  over- 
looking the  tank,  and  we  saw  any  quantity 
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of  muggahs  floating  about  in  the  water,  and 
sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks  ;  also  turtles. 
It  became  imperative  to  bait  the  hook  at  once 
and  throw  it  out,  of  course,  so  we  picked  up 
our  guns.  What  for  ?  To  shoot  the  dog  with. 
We  picked  up  our  guns  and  the  tackle,  climbed 
out,  and  went  down  to  the  water  near  which 
was  a  big  village,  a  lot  of  cultivation,  thorn 
fences,  crops,  and  so  on.  Very  soon  we  came 
across  two  or  three  mangy  dogs,  and  shot  one, 
which  was  immediately  put  on  the  hook,  as 
we  did  not  know  whose  dog  it  was.  We  had  a 
shikarri  with  us.  He  would  not  touch  the 
dog.  I  think  I  baited  the  hook.  I  rather 
pride  myself  on  the  way  I  put  worms  on. 
We  carried  the  bait  between  us  to  the  water's 
edge,  which  was  about  fifty  yards  away, 
where  there  were  some  kishtis — dugouts,  little 
dugout  canoes,  you  know,  and  some  kishti- 
wallahs — boatmen.  We  tied  one  end  of  the 
rope  round  a  tree  on  the  bank,  and  then  I  got 
into  one  of  the  kishtis  with  the  kishti-wallah, 
who  paddled  me  out  as  far  as  the  rope  would 
go.  We  had  tied  a  stone  round  the  rope  just 
above  the  chain  to  make  it  sink.  I  dropped  the 
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dog  overboard,  bubbles  came  up,  and  we  went 
back  to  the  bungalow.  There  was  a  flat 
rock  on  which  was  the  largest  turtle  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  saw  sundry  muggahs'  noses  sticking 
up  through  the  water.  The  sun  had  just 
gone  down.  It  was  one  of  those  ideal  dead-still 
evenings,  not  a  breath  of  air — lovely.  Supper 
and  bed  followed.  During  supper  we  had  a 
plague  of  death's-head  moths,  crowds  of  them. 
I  remember  seven  flapping  about  the  lamp 
and  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time. 

'  We  rose  early  the  following  morning  and 
spent  the  day  shooting  duck  and  snipe  with 
varying  success,  and  after  tea,  which  we  had 
in  the  bungalow,  we  went  to  pull  up  the  hook 
before  we  got  into  the  tonga  to  drive  home — 
no,  it  was  a  turn-turn  we  had — a  light  dogcart  of 
mine. 

'Well,  we  started  pulling  in  the  rope — the 
shikarris  were  there  but  not  helping  just  then. 
When  we  got  in  about  a  yard  of  the  rope  it 
stuck.  We  thought  it  had  fouled  the  bottom, 
so  we  hauled  all  together,  shikarris  and  all, 
four  of  us  and  possibly  a  coolie.  The  rope 
began  to  come  in  slowly,  and  we  felt  something 
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at  the  end  which  we  could  hardly  pull.  Some 
of  the  kishti-wallahs  then  joined  in.  It  was  on 
the  sort  of  landing-place  where  the  kishtis  were 
all  drawn  up.  We  all  started  to  heave  for  all 
we  were  worth,  hove  and  pulled,  and  it  came 
in  inch  by  inch,  but  there  was  a  tremendous 
resistance.  The  natives  got  excited  and  more 
joined  in.  We  got  in  the  rope,  hand  over  hand, 
until  the  snout  of  an  enormous  muggah 
appeared,  opening  his  mouth  like  the  one  in 
Peter  Pan,  but  being  dragged  along  the 
bottom  with  his  forearms  stuck  out  in  resistance 
— those  webby  feet  they  've  got  in  front, 
stuck  in  the  mud,  y'  know.  There  were 
shouts  of  excitement  from  the  natives  and  us, 
and  we  pulled  harder  than  ever.  We  got  his 
head  and  neck  out  of  water,  on  the  slope 
coming  out  of  the  water,  the  rest  of  him  being 
lost  to  view  in  the  mud  he  was  stirring  up.  I 
suggested  that  we  should  get  our  guns,  which 
were  lying  on  the  bank,  and  shoot  him.  As 
we  only  had  scatter-guns  we  had  to  shoot  him 
in  the  eye.  As  you  know,  the  neck  is  the 
most  vulnerable  part  for  a  bullet.  We  both 
picked  up  our  guns  and  cartridges — we  had 
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only  sevens  for  snipe  and  duck — and  were 
loading  them,  the  muggah's  forearms  were 
just  coming  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  beach, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  opened  his  mouth,  the 
dog  shot  out,  and  the  muggah  sank  back  into 
a  swirl  of  muddy  water  while  the  coolies  sat 
down,  of  course.  The  other  fellows  and  I 
gaped — we  were  paralysed  for  a  minute.  I 
thought  he  had  broken  us,  but  apparently  he 
had  only  been  holding  the  dog  in  his  teeth  all 
the  time.  After  that,  of  course,  we  went  home. 
I  have  since  discovered  that  muggahs  don't 
like  fresh  meat,  so  I  imagine  that  the  muggah 
took  the  dog  and  stuck  it  under  a  rock  for  the 
usual  three  days  before  they  eat  it,  till  it  is 
rotten ;  then  when  he  saw  it  had  come  to  life 
again,  as  it  seemed,  he  laid  hold  of  it,  and  only 
let  go  when  he  saw  the  game  was  up.  I 
never  caught  another,  as  I  left  India  soon 
afterwards  and  bequeathed  the  hook  to  a 
brother-officer,  fearing  I  should  have  no  use 
for  it  in  England.  Roughly  it  was  about 
a  foot  by  a  foot  or  nine  inches.  The  dog  was 
a  mangy  greyhound  beast.  We  ground-baited 
the  tank  with  it,  so  the  muggah  won  after  all. 
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It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  duck  or 
goose,  when  you  have  shot  them,  picked  up  by 
muggahs  or  even  fish.' 

The  smoking-room  door  blew  open,  and  a 
man  in  a  green  frieze  overcoat  informed  the 
company  that  the  wind  was  getting  up,  and 
the  Humber  lights  were  far  behind. 

We  sought  our  cabins,  swallowed  drugs,  or 
not,  according  to  faith  and  experience,  turned 
in,  and  slept  round  the  clock. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BOOKS 

'  An  angler  who  can  sing  is  always  sure  of  a  catch  and 
can  still  be  trolling  within  doors.' — The  Compleat  Jester. 
— (By  B.  H.,  M.A.) 

ANGLERS  as  such  are  not  much  troubled  about 
books.  We  sometimes  see  discussions  about 
the  right  choice  of  a  book  to  put  into  the  creel 
with  the  luncheon,  and  those  who  travel  to 
Norway  should,  of  course,  go  prepared  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  leisure  for  reading  on 
the  steamer,  and  in  the  evening,  if  not  by  the 
water-side.  In  a  former  book  I  strongly 
recommended  Shakespeare  as  a  travelling 
companion,  and  I  still  find  that  small  pocket 
editions  of  single  plays  are  very  handy  for 
fishing  expeditions ;  but  a  casual  glance  at 
the  records  of  ten  years  reminds  me  that  in 

the  farmhouse  I  am  more  often  to  be  found 
167 
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with  a  novel  than  a  play.  The  library 
contains  some  favourite  volumes  by  Meredith, 
Hardy,  Merriman,  Anthony  Hope,  Q.,  Bret 
Harte,  Scott,  George  Eliot,  and  others,  and 
the  '  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes '  is  a 
dilapidated  and  well-thumbed  copy.  There 
are  no  books  about  fishing  except  the  Bad- 
minton '  Salmon  and  Trout,'  and  this  is  partly 
because  the  books  cannot  be  carried  backwards 
and  forwards  to  England.  Therefore  only 
cheap  popular  editions  and  old  magazines 
appear  upon  the  shelves.  At  home  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  old  books 
which  are  of  interest  to  all  brethren  of  the 
angle.  The  first  is  called  '  The  Fisher's  Gar- 
lands,' and  is  a  volume  of  verse.  What  the 
precise  connexion  is  between  a  garland,  which 
is  generally  understood  to  be  a  wreath  of 
blossoms  for  the  hair  of  a  reveller,  and  a  copy 
of  verses  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  was 
the  fashion  in  the  morning  of  the  last  century 
to  call  a  set  of  lines  terminating  in  rhyme  by 
this  romantic  epithet,  and  a  jovial  old  sports- 
man called  Robert  Roxby,  who  must  have 
been  well  known  by  the  banks  of  the  Coquet 
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and  the  Tyne,  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  Annual  Garland 
for  the  amusement  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  Two  dozen  of 
these  annual  effusions  have  got  themselves 
collected  into  a  volume  dated  1842,  though  it 
somehow  includes  annuals  for  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  and  the  bundle,  which  contains  a 
portrait  of  Roxby  holding  his  glass  of  grog, 
has  a  sub-title  '  A  collection  of  Right  Merrie 
Garlands  for  North  Country  Anglers.'  It  is 
decorated  with  a  series  of  small  woodcuts 
representing,  of  course,  anglers  in  various 
attitudes,  and  as  they  are  from  the  hand 
of  the  immortal  Bewick,  who  also  contri- 
buted his  portrait,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that,  like  Rogers'  '  Italy,'  the  book 
now  derives  its  value  chiefly  from  its  illus- 
trations, even  if  it  did  not  always  do  so. 

Thomas  Bewick,  whose  '  British  Birds '  ob- 
tained world-wide  fame,  must  have  been  an 
ardent  angler,  as  well  as  nature  lover.  He 
was  engaged  on  a  '  History  of  British  Fishes  ' 
when  he  died,  and  the  tailpieces  which  lend 
such  interest  to  '  The  Fisher's  Garlands  '  are 
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sufficient  by  themselves  to  make  him  free  for 
ever  of  any  company  of  fishermen.  His  life 
and  achievements  may  be  of  even  more  interest 
to  those  of  them  who  are  engravers  or  dilettanti, 
for  by  his  sole  skill  he  reanimated  the  dying 
art  of  wood-engraving,  and  by  his  inventive 
genius  discovered  that  all  his  predecessors  had 
for  centuries  been  cutting  the  wood  the  wrong 
way. 

The  vignettes,  or  tailpieces,  of  which  this 
fittle  book  contains  one  for  each  Garland, 
are  small  pictures  of  two  or  three  square 
inches  each.  The  first  verse  of  '  The  Fisher's 
Call '  might  serve  as  a  description  of  several 
of  them  : 

The  thorn  is  in  the  bud, 

The  palm  is  in  the  blossom, 
The  primrose  in  the  shade 

Unfolds  her  dewy  bosom  ; 
Sweet  Coquet's  purling  clear 

And  summer  music  making, 
The  trout  has  left  his  lair, 

Then  waken,  fishers,  waken. 

As  this  poem  is  dated  1828,  the  year  of 
Bewick's  death,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
vignettes  were  not  cut  for  the  poems,  but  had 
probably  been  used  long  before  for  some  other 
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publication,  for  the  old  man,  who  was  born  in 
1753,  could  not  have  made  them  at  the  end 
of  his  life  or  kept  them  for  twenty  years  or 
more  lying  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  themselves  have  inspired  Roxby  and 
'  T.  D.,'  the  author  of  the  above  lines.  They 
might  well  inspire  anybody.  Most  likely, 
however,  Emerson  Charnley,  the  Newcastle 
publisher,  had  the  blocks  and  Bewick's 
portrait,  and  was  glad  to  make  use  of  them 
again. 

Few  books  of  the  size  have  taken  so  long 
to  compile.  It  begins  with  '  The  Angler's 
Progress/  written  before  the  author  was 
fifty-six,  and  '  The  Tyne  Fisher's  Farewell '  : 
then  follow  the  twenty-four  Annual  Garlands 
from  1821  to  1845  and  'The  Auld  Fisher's 
Invitation,'  and  by  the  time  the  last  sheet 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Newcastle  printer  the 
venerable  Roxby  had  long  passed  man's 
allotted  span  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  the 
hearty  old  fellow  when  the  complete  book 
was  put  into  his  hands,  for  it  contains  not  only 
his  own  immortal  work,  but  also  some  most 
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artistic  flattery  from  a  brother-poet '  W.  G.  T.' 
who  had  already  contributed  the  Garland  for 
1831. 

And  him — we  '11  drink  to  him  *  who  long 

Hath  poured  us  many  a  lay, 
And  wish  that  still  his  heartsome  song 

May  cheer  his  latest  day  : 
What,  tho'  on  other  streams  he  chose 

To  pour  his  fervid  strains, 
Where  yet,  Old  Tyne  I  thy  current  flows, 

His  well-tried  worth  remains  ! 

For  fear  that  an  ignorant  posterity  should 
miss  the  application  of  the  eulogy  to  the  right 
person,  we  are  referred  by  the  useful  asterisk 
to  a  footnote  which  places  the  matter  safely 
beyond  the  range  of  speculation,  and  perhaps 
affords  posterity  a  little  unintended  amuse- 
ment. All  the  garlands  have  special  names. 
This  one  is  called  '  The  Tyne  Fisher's  Call.' 
Roxby,  '  R.  R.,'  solaced,  it  may  be,  by  the 
occasional  glass,  may  well  have  been  content 
to  lay  down  his  rod,  and  he  supplies  us  with 
his  own  paraphrase  of  Nunc  dimittis  in  '  The 
Auld  Fisher's  Invitation,'  written  when  he 
was  seventy  and  twice  three — poetical  imagery 
for  seventy-six.  The  spirit  -  stirring  lines 
are  : 
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And  then  I  '11  wind  my  tackle  up — 

The  Fisher's  Craft  resign, 
And  bid  farewell  to  rod  and  reel, 

And  tackle,  heuk,  and  line. 

On  a  later  page  he  contemplates  the  fare- 
well with  considerable  pathos  : 

Nae  mair  I  '11  see  her  bonnie  streams  in  Spring- 
bright  raiment  drest, 

Save  in  the  dream  that  stirs  the  heart,  when  the 
weary  ee  "s  at  rest. 

This  forms  part  of  the  Garland  for  1841, 
'  The  Auld  Fisher's  Last  Wish,'  and  the  reader 
notices  with  relief  that  in  cold  truth  the 
Auld  Fisher  had  not  by  any  means  bidden 
farewell  to  his  beloved  Coquet,  although  he 
was  not  above  wringing  the  kind  hearts  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  by  the  suggestion. 

The  Garlands  are  apparently  meant  to  be 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and 
each  is  prefaced  with  the  name  of  a  tune  thus — 
Tune :  '  The  Lea  Rig.'  This  serves  a  double 
purpose,  for  it  not  only  saves  the  singers  the 
trouble  of  learning  a  new  melody,  but  also 
greatly  assists  the  poet,  who  finds  less  diffi- 
culty in  copying  a  well-known  jingle  than  in 
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following  the  muse  along  the  thorny  paths 
of  original  composition.  Many  of  the  tunes 
thus  show  the  source  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Garland,  and  for  the  rest  it  may  be  said 
that,  though  the  writers  were  acquainted  with 
Burns  and  Macaulay  and  felt  that  imitation 
is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  they  knew  a 
great  deal  more  about  fishing  than  Ars  Poetica. 
A  couple  of  stanzas  by  one  '  R.  N.,'  a  modest 
author  whose  identity  may  exercise  the  com- 
mentators of  the  future,  will  show  to  what 
depth  they  were  content  to  descend.  These 
are  from  R.  N.'s  '  Angler's  Delight ' : 

Through  the  air  go  his  flies, — on  the  water  they  light 
As  soft  as  if  wings  had  assisted  their  flight ; 
The  trout  is  deceived  and  then  '  whizz '  goes  the  wheel, 
With  a  few  plunges  more,  lo,  he  's  snug  in  the  creel. 

But  now  when  in  glory  the  sun  shines  on  high, 
The  fisher  gives  ease  to  his  rod  and  his  fly, 
And  his  frame  in  contentment,  his  heart  full  of  glee, 
He  sits  on  the  bank  with  his  lunch  on  his  knee. 

It  may  be  that  the  writer  knew  that  this  was 
not  his  very  best  work,  and  he  may  have 
declined  to  allow  his  full  name  to  be  attached 
to  these  thrilling  lines;  but  was  it  generous 
of  Roxby  to  let  him  thus  hide  his  light  under 
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a  bushel  while  he  himself  had  not  only  the 
portrait,  but  also  the  tribute  from  '  W.  G.  TV  ? 

There  was  another  'R.  N.'  who  also  wrote 
verses  and  fished  and  published  a  book  about 
fishing,  but  his  name  is  not  lost.  It  was 
Robert  Nobbes.  The  book  is  small  and  yellow 
with  age,  and  it  is  called  '  The  Compleat  Troller, 
or  The  Art  of  Trolling,  with  a  description 
of  all  the  Utensils,  Instruments,  Tackling  and 
Materials  requisite  thereto,  with  Rules  and 
Directions  how  to  use  them.  As  also  a  Brief 
Account  of  most  of  the  Principal  Rivers  in 
England.' 

How  generous  with  their  capitals,  how  pro- 
digal of  their  alternative  titles  were  these  early 
authors !  This  Nobbes,  the  forerunner  of 
Roxby's  friend,  was  a  very  modest  fellow  too, 
for  though  in  the  book  he  signs  his  Epistle 
Dedicatory,  without  which  no  little  book 
could  venture  forth,  by  the  name  Ro.  Nobbes, 
and  five  pages  of  rhymed  heroics  'On  the 
Antiquity  and  Invention  of  Fishing '  '  Ro. 
Nobbes,  M.A./  he  gives  us  five  stanzas  on  the 
next  page  over  his  bare  initials,  and  on  the 
title-page  he  calls  himself  only  '  A  Lover  of  the 
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Sport.'  His  book  was  published  at  the  Angel 
in  Little  Britain  in  the  year  1682,  and  may 
have  been  intended  to  supplement  the  work 
of  Izaak  Walton  :  in  fact  the  preface,  which 
is  signed '  R.  N.'  and  addressed  to  the  Ingenious 
Reader,  suggests  as  much,  for  it  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  '  Compleat  Angler/  '  the  sum  of 
Mr.  Walton's  discourse,'  and  shows  that  the 
subject  of  Trolling  has  been  neglected.  The 
Ingenious  Reader,  not  yet  accustomed  to 
receiving  right  merrie  Garlands,  is  first  stimu- 
lated by  the  verses  of  the  author's  friends  who, 
displaying  their  modesty  and  devotion  after 
the  manner  adopted  later  by  '  W.  G.  T.'  and 
that  other  weaver  of  posies  the  young  '  R.  N.,' 
do  not  disdain  to  claim  some  merit  for  their 
compositions  by  attaching  to  their  initials 
their  University  distinctions :  '  Trin.  Coll.' 
and  '  Mr.  of  Arts.'  For  their  humble  selves,  so 
long  as  you  recognise  their  academical  dis- 
tinctions, they  are  content  with  the  obscurity 
of  small  initials,  but  they  positively  trumpet 
forth  the  name  of  Robert  Nobbes  with  all  the 
resonance  of  great  capitals,  and  the  scholar 
of  '  Trin.  Coll.,'  not  yet  proceeded  I  suppose 
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to  his  degree,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  '  Thy  Sacred 
Function  is  Divine ' — a  thought  with  which  all 
anglers  have   flattered   themselves  since   the 
days  of  Simon  Peter.     '  R.  L.,  Mr.  of  Arts ' 
wears  his  learning  lightly,  but    in  the  space 
of  a  few  lines  he  contrives  to  show  that  his 
classical  education   has   not   been   neglected. 
He  refers  after  the  manner  of  contemporary 
models  to  Actseon,  Diana,  Pan,  The  Nymphs, 
Briny  Nereus,  Neptune,  Jonas  and  the  Whale, 
Perseus,  Arion,  Proteus,  Ver,  Flora  and  Lupus, 
which  in  a  small  page  and  a  half  created  what 
must  have  been  a  record  even  in  an  age  when 
the  dictionary  of  mythology  was  better  known 
than  it  is  to-day.     But  what  they  have  to 
do  with  Trolling  no  man  can  say.     Ro.  Nobbes, 
having  indicated  the  appreciation  of  his  friends, 
launches  forth  himself  into  a  versified  eulogy 
of  fishing,  beginning  with  Adam  and  Eve  and 
ending  with  the  Zodiac,  all  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  hand.     Then  before 
settling  down  to  the   serious  business  of  an 
author  he  gives  us  '  The  Fisherman's  Wish/ 
a  charming  little  poem  which  is  the  gem  of 
the  book.     It  concludes  as  follows  : 
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Would  I  might  walk  in  woods  and  forests  long  ; 
In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds  sing  many  a  song  : 
And  in  the  verdant  meadows  fresh  and  green, 
Would  I  might  sit  and  court  the  summer's  Queen. 

Sic  Optat.—R.  N. 

It  would  be  captious  to  inquire  the  colour 
of  verdant  meadows  when  they  are  not  green. 
The  book  is  entertaining  beyond  what  Ro. 
Nobbes  intended,  and  we  need  not  cavil  at 
a  few  superficial  blemishes.  It  appears  from 
the  preface  that  the  author  was  well  acquainted 
with  and  not  above  borrowing  from  '  The  Ex- 
perienced Angler '  which  Colonel  Venables  had 
published  twenty  years  before — a  book  to  which 
I  am  about  to  draw  your  attention — but  we 
can  easily  pardon  everything  except  perhaps 
'  The  Epistle  Dedicatory,'  which  is  really 
rather  too  fulsome  and  grovelling  in  its  gratitude 
to  '  The  Right  Worshipful  JAMES  TRYON, 
Esquire,  of  Bullwick,  in  Northamptonshire  : 
a  Favourer  of  this  Art,'  whose  name  is  so 
amazingly  august  that  the  author  fears  lest 
his  readers  may  be  blinded  by  its  glare,  and 
consequently  disappointed,  by  comparison, 
with  what  follows  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
The  young  author  must  live,  and  Sir  Pompey 
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Bedell    is  a   somewhat   coarse   fish   to  angle 
for. 

The  earlier  book  to  which  I  referred — '  The 
Experienced  Angler,'  by  Col.  Robert  Venables 
(London  :   T.  Gosden,  1827) — is  a  reprint  of  a 
little  volume  with  the  sub-title  '  Angling  Im- 
proved/ originally  published  in  1662  and  sold 
in    St.    Dunstan's   Churchyard,    Fleet   Street, 
by  Richard    Harriot ;    '  being  a  general  dis- 
course on  Angling  imparting  many  of  the  aptest 
wayes  and  choicest  Experiments  for  the  taking 
of  most  sorts  of  Fish  in  Pond  or  River.'     It 
contains  delightful  little  plates  of  fish  printed 
on  India-paper,  and  breathes  the  true  spirit 
of  recreation  and  health.     The  gentle   Izaak 
Walton  himself  wrote  an  epistle  or  open  letter 
'  to  his  ingenious  friend  the  author  '  (though 
he  had  never  had  the  happiness  to  see  his  face) 
as  a  kind  of  preface,  and  acknowledged  his 
gratitude  '  for  the  great  advantage  received  ' 
by  '  coming  to  a  view  of  this  discourse  before 
it    went    to    the    press,'    complimenting    the 
colonel — who  must  have  been  in   life,  if  not 
in    character,    his    very     opposite — on     that 
'  judgment     and    reason '     so     conspicuously 
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absent  in  '  many  books  of  this  kind  '  which  he 
had  perused  during  a  practice  of  thirty  years. 
The  kind-hearted  and  modest  old  man  went 
so  far  as  to  depreciate  '  some  notes  of  my 
own  gathering/  which,  however,  were  popular 
enough  in  their  day  and  have  stood  the  crucial 
test  of  two  centuries  of  criticism. 

The  soldier's  monograph  consists  of  but  ten 
chapters,  beginning  with  directions  for  select- 
ing '  stocks  and  tops '  for  rods,  and  conclud- 
ing with  '  general  observations '  which  read 
curiously  at  the  present  day.  For  instance  : 

'  Let  the  angler's  apparel  be  sad  dark  colours 
as  sad  greys,  tawny  purple,  hair  or  musk 
colour.'  And  as  a  final  word  of  warning  one 
sentence  epitomises  the  attitude  of  the  writer 
towards  the  sport  which  solaced  a  tempestuous 
life :  '  Make  not  a  profession  of  any  recreation 
lest  your  independent  love  towards  it  should 
bring  a  cross-wish  on  the  same.' 

Who  was  this  Col.  Venables  whose  book 
secured  the  praise  of  Walton  whom  all  men 
praise  ?  Lcetus  sum  laudari  a  te  laudato  viro, 
he  must  have  thought,  like  Richard  Steele,  the 
soldier  of  a  later  day.  'The  Experienced  Angler' 
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found  another  panegyrist  in  Dr.  Zouch,  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  whose  words  are  printed 
as  a  testimonial  or  advertisement  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  1827  edition. 

'  The  perusal  of  it '  (he  says)  '  calls  to 
memory  the  days  of  youth,  the  guileless 
scenes  of  earlier  life  spent  with  innocent  com- 
panions in  delightful  walks  by  pleasant  rivers, 
in  sweet  pastures,  and  among  odoriferous 
flowers.' 

The  testimony  of  so  reverend  a  divine 
'  could  not  fail  of  recommending  it,'  as  he  in 
his  turn  says  of  Walton's  epistle  or  open 
letter,  though  one  may  be  permitted  to  wonder 
at  the  regret  of  the  Prebendary  who  had 
relinquished  with  his  lost  youth  '  the  innocent 
companions  and  guileless  scenes  '  which  a  mere 
layman  would  naturally  associate  with  the  lives 
of  our  cathedral  clergy. 

Robert  Venables  is  known  to  history,  and 
along  with  Governor  Admiral  Penn  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  '  scandalous 
conduct '  in  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  the  conquest  of 
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Hispaniola.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  egregiously  bungled  affairs  ever 
connected  with  the  name  of  Cromwell,  not  to 
say  of  England. 

A  combined  naval  and  military  force  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  in  1654  under  a  joint  com- 
mission which  proved  unworkable.  Venables' 
sole  command  of  all  the  land  forces  was 
rendered  useless  by  '  a  dormant  commission  ' 
which  when  '  broken  up  ' — that  is,  opened  and 
put  in  force — threw  the  whole  management  into 
a  confusion  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

When  we  remember  the  general  success  and 
far-reaching  power  of  Oliver  the  story  of  this 
muddled  fiasco  makes  strange  reading.  We 
hear  of  a  childish  conflict  of  authority,  the 
failure  of  promised  troops,  of  supplies,  of  water, 
of  arms,  even  of  personal  courage  ;  these  things 
force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  one 
object  of '  that  fox  Oliver  '  was  '  to  rid  himself 
of  some  persons  whom  he  could  neither  securely 
employ  nor  safely  discard.' 

The  soldiers  were  badly  treated  :  starved, 
poisoned  by  bad  food,  and  '  exasperated  into 
mutiny  '  ;  obvious  military  precautions  were 
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neglected,  and  some  of  the  men  ran  away.  One 
of  the  Commissioners  (not  our  author)  was 
drunken,  and  the  sickness  among  the  men 
became  so  general  that  the  objects  of  the 
adventure  were  frustrated,  and  the  expedition 
returned  in  confusion  covered  with  the  dis- 
grace of  failure.  The  finest  troops  in  the 
world  could  not  campaign  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  these  were  mostly  raw  levies  without 
experience  or  courage. 

So  two  of  the  leaders  found  themselves  in  the 
Tower,  and  one  of  them  turned  his  thoughts  for 
consolation  to  that  recreation  which  he  con- 
sidered so  superior  to  hawking  and  hunting, 
which  are  not '  for  persons  of  meaner  fortunes.' 
'  The  minds  of  anglers,'  he  says  in  his  pre- 
fatory address,  '  being  usually  more  calm  and 
composed  than  many  others,  especially  hunters 
and  falconers,  who  too  frequently  lose  their 
delight  in  their  passion,  and  too  often  bring 
home  more  of  melancholy  and  discontent  than 
satisfaction  in  their  thoughts  ;  but  the  angler 
when  he  hath  the  worse  success  loseth  but  a 
hook  or  line  or  perhaps  what  he  never  possessed 
— a  fish  ;  and  suppose  he  should  take  nothing, 
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yet  he  enjoyeth  a  delightful  walk  by  pleasant 
rivers,  in  sweet  pastures,  amongst  odoriferous 
flowers,  which  gratify  his  senses  and  delight 
his  mind ;  which  contentments  induce  many 
who  affect  not  angling  to  choose  those  places 
of  pleasure  for  their  summer's  recreation  and 
health.' 

These  are  good  words,  but  they  take  on  an 
additional  significance  when  they  come  from 
a  Puritan  general  who  had  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  the  alarms  and 
perils  of  civil  and  foreign  wars,  and  cheerfully 
laid  aside  the  sword  to  which  his  hand  was 
grown  so  accustomed '  to  pursue  that  recreation 
which  composeth  the  soul  to  that  calmness 
and  serenity  which  gives  a  man  the  fullest 
possession  and  fruition  of  himself  and  all  his 
enjoyments.' 

Certainly,  as  he  says,  he  that  lives  Sibi  et  Deo 
leads  the  most  happy  life  ;  but  if  it  is  difficult 
for  us  in  the  hurry  of  business  '  to  dispose  and 
incline  the  mind  to  a  quiet  calm  sedateness,' 
what  must  it  have  been  to  the  soldier  under 
the  walls  of  St.  Domingo,  in  command  of  starv- 
ing mutineers,  at  variance  with  incompetent 
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colleagues  and  harassed  by  sickness,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  the  fear  of  treachery  ? 

The  book  itself  sticks  closely  to  the  matter  in 
hand  and  betrays  no  trace  of  the  personality 
or  adventures  of  the  author ;  you  might 
think  that  he  had  never  been  out  of  sight  of 
'  Pond  or  River  the  haunt  of  the  Umber,  the 
Chevin,  and  the  Perch,'  nor  had  taken  pains  to 
destroy  anything  more  terrible  than  '  all  beasts 
or  birds  that  devour  the  fish  or  their  spawn.' 
No  doubt  the  attractions  of  peace  are  greater 
to  him  who  hath  been  at  the  wars. 

There  is  much  sound  knowledge  and  evidence 
of  correct  observations  in  the  tiny  volume,  and 
though  you  may  not  believe  that  '  Pike  bites 
best  at  three  in  the  afternoon  '  (the  precise 
hour  selected  also  by  the  salmon),  you  may, 
though  yourself  experienced,  read  '  The  Experi- 
enced Angler '  with  advantage,  and  certainly  as 
you  do  so  '  you  will  find  sport '  and  smell  the 
'  odoriferous  flowers.' 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  THE  COLNE 

«  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country.' 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

IT  was  a  fine  Whitsuntide  on  Gloucestershire 
streams,  and  by  one  of  those  rare  and  happy 
accidents  which  seem  to  happen  only  once  in  a 
lifetime  the  May-fly  came  out  that  year  on 
Bank  Holiday  itself.  In  technical  language 
it  was  '  up,'  and  even  on  the  following  day, 
when  less  fortunate  anglers  were  gone  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  to  business,  there 
were  still  to  be  found  about  twenty-two  rods 
on  the  lovely  piece  of  water  that  belongs  to  a 
certain  inn.  In  the  Valley  of  Peace  it  amuses 
me  to  think  of  that  hard-working  crowd,  and 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sea-trout  stream 
is  the  reflexion  that  I  not  only  catch  more 
fish,  but  I  have  at  least  twenty-five  times  and 
probably  as  much  as  fifty  times  the  amount  of 
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water  to  fish  as  I  had  on  the  Colne.  The 
bank  fairly  bristled  with  rods,  every  fish  seemed 
to  be  staked  out  like  a  mining  claim,  and  to 
approach  the  water  itself  daunted  me  like  an 
intrusion.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  start 
each  of  us  had  selected  a  station,  and  the  old 
hands  were  soon  on  speaking  terms  with  feeding 
fastidious  trout.  From  nine  o'clock  onward 
there  was  always  plenty  of  fly  on  the  water. 
First  came  the  olive  dun  and  alder,  recognising 
too  late  the  mistake  of  being  early.  Then  the 
drakes  began  to  arrive  :  first  in  single  spies  they 
floated  down,  arousing  immense  interest  in  the 
water,  and  also  on  the  bank  ;  then  came  com- 
panies of  two  or  three  together,  and  finally 
whole  battalions  of  the  gauze-winged  insects 
swept  before  us  in  a  regular  carnival.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  never 
tried  it  that  to  catch  a  fish  on  a  May-fly  is  as 
easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  If  you  watch  a  feeding 
fish  you  will  see  that  he  is  very  shy  of  the  first 
few  flies  ;  then  he  begins  to  swallow  them, 
but  goes  very  little  out  of  his  way  to  do  so  ; 
during  the  next  stage  he  accepts  every  natural 
fly  which  passes  exactly  down  the  middle  line 
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of  his  back,  and  then  is  the  time  to  catch  him. 
You  have  to  choose  a  fly  sufficiently  like  that 
which  is  on  the  water  to  deceive  the  most 
practised  eye,  to  place  it  a  few  inches  above 
the  fish's  nose  with  such  skill  that  it  will  follow 
the  exact  path  of  the  natural  fly  on  the 
water  until  it  has  passed  over  the  '  rising  spot.' 
An  ordinary  fish  can  easily  tell  the  difference 
between  the  natural  fly  and  the  ordinary 
commercial  fly  offered  to  him  by  the  ordinary 
fisherman,  but  some  are  stupid  or  the  sport 
would  die  out.  After  a  good  meal  a  trout 
ceases  to  accept  every  natural  fly,  even  when 
it  gives  him  no  trouble.  At  first  he  will  take 
half,  then  a  third,  and  finally  perhaps  one  in 
ten  of  those  which  exactly  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  game.  Consider  how  difficult 
it  is  to  catch  such  a  fish.  With  the  utmost 
human  skill  it  is  ten  to  one  against  success. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  pitch  on  that 
delightful  morning  the  trout  which  I  was  able 
to  watch  and  unable  to  catch  seemed  certainly 
as  well  educated  as  Girton  girls,  and  as  hard 
to  deceive  as  solicitors,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  welcome  brown  luncheon-baskets  were 
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appearing  round  the  corner  from  the  inn  I  had 
only  grassed  one  fish.  There  were,  however, 
many  men  in  sight  who  had  been  less  fortunate. 
My  neighbour  on  the  right  had  caught  a  brace, 
but  this  was  not  surprising,  as  anyone  could  see 
that  he  was  a  consummate  fisherman ;  my 
neighbour  on  the  left  had  taken  nothing,  and 
was  swearing ;  below  him  a  man  had  lost  a 
couple,  and  was  swearing  worse  ;  the  sun  was 
very  hot,  we  were  thirsty  and  tired,  so  we  laid 
aside  our  tackle  for  a  brief  midday  rest,  al- 
though here  and  there  the  fish  were  still  to 
be  seen  gulping  down  the  May-fly,  and  every 
moment  was  precious. 

At  such  a  meal  as  ours  fish-tales  are  as 
inevitable  as  pipes,  and  as  three  of  us  joined 
forces  and  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  on  the 
grass,  and  I  drew  the  cork  out  of  a  ginger-beer 
bottle,  the  man  on  the  right  was  already 
leading  off  with  reminiscences  of  the  Dove, 
from  which  we  passed  by  easy  stages  to  the 
distant  streams  of  Devonshire. 

'  It  is  no  joke/  he  said,  'paying  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  for  the  right  to  catch  what  you  can 
just  as  well  catch  in  the  cheap  and  homely 
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bucket.  I  was  there  on  the  moor  for  a  fort- 
night, praying  hard  for  rain  and  catching 
nothing  large  enough  to  eat,  though  I  saw  lots 
of  fish — 

Devon,  oh  Devon  In  wind  and  rain. 
Those  moorland  streams  are  the  very  dickens 
on  a  May  day.  However,  at  last  I  got  one  the 
other  day  over  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  like 
this  one  on  the  bank,  but  only  by  stalking 
it  with  my  nose  in  the  heather,  and  my 
unhappy  carcase  twisted  in  amongst  the  gorse 
and  other  blossoms — I  should  say  thorns. 
Anyway,  I  got  him  and  landed  him  without 
a  net.' 

The  speaker  took  a  long  pull  at  his  flask,  and, 
as  the  man  on  my  left  had  his  mouth  too  full  to 
intervene,  he  went  on  somewhat  as  follows  : 
'  Have  some  of  my  whisky  ?  By  Jove,  do  you 
see  that  fellow  over  yonder  by  the  alder  boughs  ? 
There  he  is,  rising  at  every  fly.  Of  course, 
he  is  yours  by  rights,  but  by  your  leave  I  must 
have  a  try  for  him  when  I  have  swallowed  this 
sandwich.  O  fish  !  don't  get  glutted  in  the 
meantime,  old  man.'  By  this  time  we  all  had 
our  mouths  quite  full,  and  the  man  on  the  left 
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showed  signs  of  anxiety  to  get  in  a  few  personal 
experiences,  but  the  first  man  swallowed  a 
little  more  quickly,  and  said  : 

'  As  I  was  saying  when  that  fish  interrupted 
me,  I  was  out  on  the  open  moor  fishing  a  small 
burn — much  smaller  water  than  this,  of  course, 
and,  I  need  hardly  say,  without  a  vestige  of  leaf 
to  shade  it  :  no  sombre  boscage,  no  alders, 
no  nothin' ;  water  low,  sun  blazing,  fish  all 
there,  and  willing  enough  to  eat  the  edible,  but 
steady  and  strong  in  declining  to  taste  what 
was  too  obviously  feathers  and  wire.  The 
skilful  angler — meaning  me — lay  flat  among  the 
heather  watching  about  twenty-five  of  them  in  a 
pool,  all  poised  with  their  little  noses  up-stream 
away  from  me,  as  they  occasionally  dashed  at  a 
natural  fly — I  forget  what  it  was :  a  blue  up- 
right, or  some  fuzzy-buzzy  of  red.  "  Oh  !  for  a 
cloud,"  I  sighed,  but  no  cloud  was  in  the  sky. 
I  hope  I  have  your  attention.  Yes,  surely  a 
cloud  was  coming.  (I  naturally  pass  to  the 
historic  present.)  The  cloud  advances,  the  sun 
dims  his  radiance,  the  fisherman  plies  his 
willowy  rod,  the  fish  gulps,  "  Oh !  Mother,  is  not 
that  a  fly  ?  "  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  nursery, 
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rhyming,  if  memory  does  not  fail  me,  to  "go  and 
try."  The  cloud  passes,  leaving  the  fisherman 
and  the  trout  panting  side  by  side  on  the 
heather.  The  sun  again  shone  out  brilliantly. 
More  clouds  ?  No,  that  was  not  a  proper  cloud, 
but  something  uncanny,  being  in  fact — perhaps 
you  guessed  it  ? — being  the  eclipse ;  it  needed  all 
that  to  bring  fario  devoniensis  to  basket.  Yes, 
honour  bright,  it  is  naked  truth  I  am  telling 
you,  and  now  with  your  permission  .  .  .' 
'  Hold  on  ! '  said  the  patient  man  who  had 
come  from  the  stand  on  my  left ;  '  that  trout 
will  wait  for  you,  and  I  myself  will  net  him 
presently.  In  the  meantime,  while  you  light 
your  pipe  I  will  relate  a  trifling  experience 
of  my  own.' 

I  looked  across  at  the  trout  feeding  under 
the  bank,  and  said :  '  If  yours  is  as  good 
and  short  and  true  as  his,  then  even  if  I 
don't  catch  any  more  I  shall  not  call  this  a 
blank  day.' 

The  fish  opposite  was  close  to  an  overhanging 
bush,  and  in  such  a  position  that  five  of  my 
casts  out  of  six  had  failed  to  reach  him,  and  as 
he  had  refused  four  distinct  species  of  drake 
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from  me  at  least  forty  times  there  seemed  to  be 
no  immediate  hurry,  but  as  we  lighted  our 
pipes  we  instinctively  kept  our  eyes  on  him. 
The  man  on  the  left  went  on, '  It 's  an  old  story. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  was  fishing  in  a 
Northumberland  trout  stream  that  runs  into 
what  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  justly  calls  "  the  coaly 
Tyne."  'So  did  Robert  Roxby  in  "Fisher's 
Garlands,"  '  I  said,  but  neither  of  the  other  men 
took  any  notice,  and  the  speaker  went  on.  '  I 
was  not  catching  anything  more  than  I  am 
to-day — strange  experience  for  a  man  like  me, 
but  so  it  was,  and  I  suspected  that  as  there 
were  no  trout  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  there 
must  be  salmon  somewhere  about.  You  see  I 
had  known  the  thing  to  happen  before,  though  I 
had  never  actually  caught  a  salmon  in  my  life. 
Well,  I  chucked  trouting  and  put  on  a  salmon- 
fly.  It  was  the  spirit  of  dare-devil  neck-or- 
nothing  experiment  which  has  made  the  north 
of  England  what  it  is.  Did  I  ?  Why,  of  course. 
I  had  a  salmon  on  that  toy  rod  in  five  minutes, 
and  when  he  rushed  away  I  tell  you  I  had  to 
shut  my  teeth  quick  to  keep  my  heart  in  my 
mouth.  The  wheel  whizzed  round  so  fast  that 
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it  nearly  caught  fire ;  but,  guided  a  little  by  the 
line,  fine  as  it  was,  the  salmon  was  eventually 
induced  to  sail  into  a  quiet  backwater  over  a 
bar  of  sand.  Then  I  got  stones  from  the  bank, 
and  all  the  while  holding  the  quivering  little 
rod  in  my  disengaged  hand,  I  built  up  the  bar 
of  sand  from  the  bank,  until  the  fish  was  en- 
tirely imprisoned.  I  then  walked  into  the 
shallow  water  and  tailed  the  beggar  at  my 
leisure.  That's  nearly  all.  After  that  little 
excitement  I  went  to  a  burn,  which  I  knew 
well,  with  the  eight-pounder  in  my  basket,  and 
there  I  covered  him  up  with  three  or  four 
dozen  trout.  I  remember  the  faces  of  my 
family  when  I  tumbled  them  out,  and  the  small 
salmon  brought  up  the  rear.  The  family 
gasped,  and  I  was  not  scolded  for  being  late 
for  dinner.  Now  lend  me  your  flask,  and  I  will 
not  look  while  you  have  a  go  for  yon  fish.' 

We  rose  stiffly,  and  stretched  our  painful 
legs.  The  eclipse  man  put  on  a  Spent  Gnat, 
stepped  two  yards  forward  to  the  water, 
swished  out  his  line,  and  when  he  got  the  exact 
distance  to  an  inch,  placed  the  fly  once,  and 
then  a  second  time,  precisely  over  the  nose  of 
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the  feeding  fish  which  should  have  been  mine. 
I  humbly  acknowledged  the  skill,  inimitable 
by  me,  with  which  the  trick  was  done,  and 
the  bystanders  were  understood  to  say  that  I 
did  the  netting  cleverly.  Anyhow,  a  delicious 
pounder  lay  on  the  bank,  and  in  the  agonies  of 
death  gave  back  three  minnows  and  three 
million  May-fly  carcases. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

FOUL   HOOKED 

1  Lest  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue 
Keep  probability  in  view.' 

JOHN  GAY. 

IT  is  the  unexpected  which  provides  the 
amusing  items  on  a  fishing  excursion.  A  day 
in  which  you  do  nothing  but  hook  and  land— 
or  lose — a  few  trout  soon  passes  from  the  pages 
of  memory.  I  had  one  just  like  that  on  the 
Colne  at  Easter,  and,  except  that  I  landed 
half  a  dozen  fish,  five  of  which  were  taken  on 
a  March-brown  fished  wet,  I  remember  nothing 
about  it.  It  was  impossible,  I  understood,  to 
do  anything  in  that  transparent  water  otherwise 
than  in  the  orthodox  way ;  but  as  there  was 
very  little  rise  and  plenty  of  time,  and  I  wanted 
exercise,  I  took  it  in  experiments.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  I  noticed  on  landing  my  fish 
that  there  was  a  bit  of  weed  sticking  to  the 

hook,  and  I  suppose  that  the  trout  fancied 
196 
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they  had  discovered  a  succulent  grub  emerging 
from  winter  quarters  at  the  bottom.  The 
attraction  of  the  bait  was  movement,  and 
nothing  else.  However,  the  unexpected  did 
not  happen,  and  the  sponge  of  time  washes  it 
from  the  slate  of  memory  as  one  of  our  failures. 
Later  on  in  the  year,  however,  I  received  a 
thrilling  postcard  to  say  that  the  May-fly 
was  up,  and  I  went  again  to  those  glorious 
Gloucestershire  meadows  yellow  with  kingcups, 
and  formed  one  of  a  mob  of  anglers  desperately 
bent  on  making  the  most  of  a  bad  day.  The 
fish  were  '  bulging '  all  over  the  place,  that 
is,  taking  the  fly  under  water  in  most 
unsportsmanlike  fashion,  and  refusing  to  play 
the  game.  I  cast,  and  cast,  until  my  arms 
ached  and  my  head  swam,  and  my  soft  palms 
were  painful  blisters,  and  only  once  did  I 
persuade  a  fish  that  my  clumsy  imitation 
floating  on  the  surface  was  a  real  live  insect. 
However,  the  day  was  not  without  incident, 
and  as  its  outlines  soften  in  the  receding 
distance  nothing  save  pleasure  remains  visible. 
While  munching  a  mutton  pie  I  sat  among 
the  flowers  of  early  June,  and  regarded  with 
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unspeakable  happiness  the  winding  stretch 
of  glittering  river,  and  the  summer  woods,  the 
willows  and  the  poplars  tall,  and  the  white 
May  breaking  over  all ;  as  I  listened  to  the 
insistent  call  of  the  cuckoo,  that  wandering 
voice,  the  darling  of  the  spring.  Now  and 
then,  here  and  there,  a  small  trout  rose ;  but 
the  only  note  of  real  activity  was  in  the  air, 
where  the  blue  swallows,  the  sober  martins,  and 
the  great  brown  swifts  were  making  abundant 
harvest  among  the  grey  drakes.  The  stalwart 
Yorkshireman  in  'Nicholas  Nickleby '  wondered 
how  many  pies  go  to  a  breakfast,  and  I  fell  to 
considering  how  many  insects  go  to  a  bird's 
lunch,  and  some  trite  observations  on  the 
profusion  of  nature,  so  careless  of  the  single 
life,  passed  through  my  mind.  While  thus 
engaged  in  philosophical  reflexion,  I  recol- 
lected that  once  upon  a  time  when  I  was  fishing 
some  years  before,  at  this  exact  spot,  I  had 
accidentally  hit  a  swift  on  the  wing.  The  line, 
carried  out  by  the  breeze,  came  down  with  a 
sounding  thwack  on  his  outstretched  pinions  ; 
but  little  he  recked,  as  he  held  on  his  way 
unharmed,  and  I  was  at  least  as  much  startled 
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as  he  was.  Few  people  know  that  the  opening 
of  a  swift's  wings  amounts  to  no  less  than 
eighteen  inches.  We  neglect  our  oppor- 
tunities, and  do  not  go  often  enough  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  to  which  we  should 
flock  if  we  had  to  pay.  While  this  recollection 
of  striking  the  swift  in  the  air  was  still  in 
my  mind  I  began  again  to  fish,  and  nearly 
caught  a  water-hen,  but  she  took  the  natural 
fly  instead.  Then  another  man  came  along, 
James,  who  afterwards  came  to  the  Valley  of 
Peace  as  A.D.C.  to  the  Duke,  and  caught 
many  fish  and  was  decorated,  and  had  a  pool 
named  after  him,  and  we  compared  blisters 
and  flies  and  swopped  yarns.  James  had 
never  caught  a  water-hen,  but  once,  he  said, 
upon  honour,  he  had  got  fast  in  a  rat,  which 
he  succeeded  in  netting.  He  gave  me  one  of 
his  best  flies  and  his  blessing,  and  went  down 
stream,  and  cheered  by  his  gaiety  I  continued 
to  fish ;  and  when  it  was  the  time  of  sunset  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  handkerchief  I  could 
hold  my  rod  no  longer,  I  wandered  back  to 
the  inn,  which  abuts  right  on  to  the  water 
close  to  a  little  stone  bridge,  upon  which  the 
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curious  and  idle  linger  to  watch  the  fishermen 
who  are  taking  a  first  or  a  last  cast  in  the 
bridge  pool. 

On  my  way  I  again  met  James,  who  is  my 
witness,  and  we  passed  and  spoke  with  another 
friend  who,  strangely  enough,  had  just  caught 
a  swift.  He  was  casting  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  his  fly  got  hung  up  in  the  sky,  he  said, 
and  on  turning  round  he  found  it  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bird.  The  poor  creature 
wrenched  itself  free,  and  no  harm  was  done; 
but  it  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  testimonial 
to  the  tackle-maker.  We  strolled  over  to  the 
bridge  together,  lamenting  our  want  of  luck, 
and  wishing  we  could  fish  as  well  as  the  major, 
who  is  constantly  here,  and  throws  a  line  like 
the  best  poetry. 

As  it  happened,  the  major  was  fishing  the 
bridge  pool,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  the 
curious  and  idle,  amongst  whom  was  the  village 
constable,  looking  on.  Yard  after  yard  of  line 
went  out  and  fell  each  time  it  was  allowed  to 
fall  as  if  it  had  been  ruled  out  with  a  straight- 
edge. The  spectators  said  nothing,  and,  for 
all  I  could  judge,  thought  the  same.  A  motor 
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whizzed  by,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  they 
turned  their  heads,  as  people  instinctively  do  ; 
so  did  the  major,  and,  by  one  of  those  strange 
accidents  which  happen  even  to  the  skilful 
and  experienced,  he  lost  the  thread  of  his 
thoughts  and  sent  the  line  over  the  bridge 
instead  of  under  it.  It  stayed  there  in  the 
air,  for,  to  his  great  consternation,  and  the 
corresponding  delight  of  the  loafers,  he  found 
that  he  had  hooked  the  policeman  in  the  nose. 
Alas  for  the  dignity  of  the  force  !  No  apologies 
could  recover  that  unholy  barb  from  his  pro- 
boscis, and,  accompanied  by  all  the  spectators, 
he  had  to  walk  off  to  the  village  doctor  to  have 
it  cut  out ;  and  long  in  the  village  annals,  and 
possibly  also — who  knows  ? — in  the  regimental 
mess,  the  story  will  be  told. 

Others  could  tell  of  similar  incidents  of 
the  chase.  One  writes  that  there  is  nothing 
particularly  unusual  in  catching  a  bat  whilst 
fishing  at  night  or  in  the  dusk,  while  another 
describes  the  capture  of  a  sea-trout  and  a  bat 
on  a  single  cast.  The  most  embarrassing 
animal  I  ever  caught  unintentionally  was  a 
sheep.  I  was  fishing  in  the  Axe  one  Easter, 
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and  trying  to  make  a  very  long  cast  up  stream 
at  one  of  the  many  sharp  corners  of  that  mazy 
little  river.  At  the  precise  fraction  of  a  second 
when  my  fly  got  to  the  end  of  its  journey 
through  the  air  behind  me  I  felt  an  uncom- 
fortable thrill,  and  casting  an  eye  over  my 
shoulder,  saw  a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  sheep 
passing  too  close  for  safety.  I  saw  them  too 
late  to  save  the  fly,  though  fortunately  in  time 
to  save  the  rod.  The  fly  was  instantly  caught 
fast  in  the  woolly  back  of  an  old  ewe,  and 
though  I  stalked  her  as  cautiously  as  possible 
for  some  minutes  she  never  let  me  get  within 
twenty  yards,  and  soon  broke  me.  I  know  a 
man  who  once  caught  a  lady  with  a  trout-fly ; 
but  they  are  married  now,  and  it  is  their 
story,  not  mine. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DEVON 

'Na,  na,  sir,  I  doot  na  ye 're  willin', 

But  I  canna  permit  ye; 
For  I'm  thinkin'  that  yon  kind  o'  killln' 

Wad  hardly  befit  ye. 
And  some  work  is  deeficult  hushin', 

There 'd  be  havers  and  chaff: 
'Twull  be  best,  sir,  for  you  to  be  fushin' 

And  me  wi'  the  gaff.' 

HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

IN  a  wonderful  story  called  '  The  Mystery  of 
the  Island  '  Henry  Kingsley  says  (for  being 
dead  he  yet  speaketh)  that  in  your  own  heart, 
if  you  will  only  look  deep  enough,  you  will  find 
a  mystery  more  interesting  than  any  ever  set 
forth  by  the  craftiest  storyteller ;  and  as  a  boy 
(ignorant  of  the  attraction  of  an  ego)  I  wondered 
what  the  old  fellow  meant.  But  his  words  have 
often  occurred  to  my  mind  since  then,  when  I 
have  heard  ignorant  people  ridiculing  '  big  fish 

stories  '  as  exaggerated,  or  wildly  impossible  ; 
203 
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for  although,  before  you  have  ever  tried  fishing 
at  all,  the  exploits  of  some  of  these  Mun- 
chausens  of  the  river  will  strike  you  as 
beyond  ordinary  experience,  when  once  you 
have  fairly  plunged  into  the  adventures  of  this 
sport  yourself  you  will  have  incidents  to  relate 
beside  which  the  ancient  tales  are  lustreless. 

Many  (too  many)  people  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  very  few  pass 
through  a  season  (or  indeed  a  week),  rod  and 
line  in  hand,  without  coming  across  some  out- 
of-the-way  incident  which  tends  to  brighten 
the  tedium  of  existence.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  Thames  angler  for  barbel.  I  suppose 
an  incident  would  lay  him  out  stark  dead  on 
the  bank ;  but  if  you  go  to  Wales  or  Devon, 
and  cast  your  fly  over  waters  which  have  been 
threshed  into  foam  by  a  regiment  of  ardent, 
but  generally  inefficient  anglers,  you  will 
meet  with  some  adventure,  either  with  man  or 
beast,  which  (in  your  estimation)  will  be 
worthy  of  being  recorded  beside  the  experi- 
ences of  those  penmen  of  the  line  whose 
exploits  always  seem  to  the  untravelled  so 
doubtful  in  their  details. 
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In  fact,  the  absence  of  the  commonplace  in 
trout  and  salmon  fishing  has  given  rise  to  two 
things,  which  I  venture  to  put  forward  as 
evidence  of  what  I  say  ;  firstly,  the  angler  feels 
a  distinct  sense  of  disappointment  after  a  day's 
fishing  which  gives  no  result  beyond  exactly 
what  was  expected,  and  secondly,  '  fish  tales,' 
though  common,  and  often  literally  true,  are 
so  curious  and  noteworthy  that  they  pass  for 
fables  amongst  the  vulgar.  No  one  believed 
in  that  tarpon  until  he  was  stuffed  and  hung 
up  in  his  glass  case  in  the  Strand. 

Take  another  instance.  A  couple  of  Oxford 
undergraduates  are  fishing  for  trout — four 
to  the  pound — in  a  tiny  Welsh  brook  which 
has  not  yielded  a  good  half-pounder  for  weeks. 
You  think  they  have  no  prospect  of  remark- 
able achievements,  especially  as  a  water- 
bailiff  patrols  the  bank,  and  occasionally 
insists  on  examining  their  flies  to  see  that  the 
maximum  pattern  for  fario  is  not  exceeded. 
Hours  pass  ;  you  get  tired  of  watching  the 
fruitless  casting,  so  does  the  water-bailiff, 
and  you  go  your  ways.  In  the  evening  you 
dine  with  those  undergraduates,  and  there  is 
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with  you  an  unexpected  and  unwilling  guest, 
come  on  a  most  pressing  invitation,  and  come 
to  stay.  He  is  a  five-pound  grilse  who  had  no 
business  to  want  a  small  trout-fly ;  a  grilse 
which  the  young  man  in  the  deerstalking  cap 
had  no  business  to  expect,  still  less  to  kill ;  a 
grilse  that  took  a  good  deal  of  dexterous  killing, 
too,  on  that  whippy  little  rod,  and  you  are 
quite  sorry  you  missed  the  fun.  If  you  had 
been  far  away  in  Oxford  or  London  you  would 
have  laughed,  incredulous,  but  in  the  Welsh 
village,  within  sound  of  the  babbling  brook, 
you  take  it  as  an  ordinary  bit  of  luck,  but, 
of  course,  to  be  kept  dark  as  Erebus  until 
your  departure. 

I  could  multiply  instances,  but  the  one 
illustrated  here  will  suffice  for  the  present  to 
show  that  fishing  even  in  small  streams  is 
very  unlike  going  '  Round  the  world  in  eighty 
days  '  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Phileas  Fogg, 
the  hero  of  that  exciting  volume;  for  the 
unforeseen  always,  or  nearly  always,  exists, 
and  it  is  the  salt  of  angling. 

It  was  in  Devonshire,  and  I  can  say  with 
one  of  the  poets,  inspired  by  the  supreme 
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beauty  of  the  west,  at  any  rate  when  I  am  in  a 
mood  of  hyperbole  : 

For  me  there  's  nought  I  would  not  leave 

For  the  good  Devon  land, 
Whose  orchards  down  the  echoing  cleeve 

Bedewed  with  spray-drift  stand, 
And  hardly  bear  the  red  fruit  up 
That  shall  be  next  year's  cider-cup. 

I  was  fishing  a  well-known  stream  which  a 
great  many  people  have  fished  before  and  since, 
and  if  there  was  water,  and  they  were  skilled 
men  of  their  hands,  not  despising  the  day  of 
small  things,  they  enjoyed  themselves,  I  make 
no  doubt,  just  as  I  did ;  but  it  is  certainly 
something  that  they  did  not  do  which  I  am 
now  to  relate. 

A  friend  of  the  friends  with  whom  I  was 
staying  had  been  expected  the  day  before, 
but  had  turned  up  missing,  as  he  would  have 
expressed  it ;  and  as  I  fished,  I  wondered  what 
sort  of  a  fire-eater  he  would  be — for  he  was 
an  '  orf 'cer  bhoy '  from  a  distant  depot — and 
whether  he  had  a  field-marshal's  baton  in 
his  haversack.  Being  accustomed  to  the 
dazzling  delights  of  polo  and  hunting,  he 
would  probably  prefer  the  '  Devon  and 
Somerset '  to  the  four-ounce  trout. 
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The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  water,  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  honeyed  heather  rose 
faintly  on  the  delicious  air,  and  I  was  leisurely 
tying  on  a  fresh  fly,  when  the  subject  of  my 
meditations  interrupted  them,  and  greeted 
me  very  frankly.  He  was  a  thick-set  athletic- 
looking  young  fellow,  dressed  in  the  usual 
Norfolk  jacket  and  knickerbockers,  and,  as 
we  were  to  stay  in  the  same  house,  we 
needed  no  other  introduction.  He  laughingly 
examined  my  basket  of  small  fish,  and  at  once 
begged  me  to  lend  him  my  rod  and  tackle, 
'  just  to  have  a  go,'  as  he  said. 

'  It 's  too  bright  to  catch  much,'  was 
my  commonplace  reply,  as  I  handed  over 
the  rod. 

'  Oh  !  but  I  want  to  fish  badly/  he  went  on, 
'  but,  like  a  jackass,  I  left  all  my  traps  behind 
— in  fact,  this  is  all  my  gear ' ;  and  he  drew 
from  one  of  his  capacious  pockets  a  glittering 
model  of  a  small  fish. 

'  Turned  for  me  out  of  one  solid  piece  by  a 
chap  at  Woolwich,'  he  explained. 

The  thing  looked  bright  and  smart,  but 
was  of  course  very  heavy,  and  it  had  no 
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attachment  of  any  kind ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  deficiency  in  the  least,  and  was 
brimming  over  with  expectant  hope.  My  rod, 
a  heavy  ten-footer  from  a  village  shop  in  the 
wilds  of  Wales,  was  strong  enough  for  the  job, 
and  when  I  had  lent  him  a  set  of  hooks  from 
a  medium -sized  phantom,  he  was  soon  ready 
to  scare  into  fits  everything  finny  within 
reach  of  his  tackle. 

I  told  him  that  the  Long  Pool  was  the  place 
for  him,  a  deep  and  dark  but  small  pool  a 
short  distance  below  us,  and  he  immediately 
started  off  down  stream.  I  remained  to  light 
a  pipe,  shouting  after  him  that  when  he  got 
tired  he  could  join  me  at  the  neighbouring 
inn  for  lunch. 

But  in  about  five  minutes  I  heard  him 
yelling  for  help,  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised, 
for  there  were  many  more  trees  than  fish  about 
the  Long  Pool,  and  all  very  hungry  for  that 
minnow.  However,  I  was  wrong. 

I  walked  leisurely  down  to  free  the  hooks, 
as  I  supposed,  and  found  the  lieutenant 
apparently  fast  in  a  subaqueous  log  of  the 
largest  size. 
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1  The  net ! '  he  shouted.  '  Get  the  net  1 
I  've  got  a  fish  !  Hooray ! ' 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  no  net,  for  it 
was  a  useless  encumbrance ;  with  the  troutlets 
of  that  stream  I  had  long  ago  found  that 
persuasion  was  the  better  way,  for  they  only 
averaged  six  inches  at  the  best. 

'  No  net  ? '  he  exclaimed  wrathfully.  '  What 
the  blazes — you  don't  fish  without  a  net  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  I  said,  sarcastic,  as  I  joined  him 
on  the  stones ;  '  they  use  the  gaff  on  this  river/ 
So  they  do  lower  down,  but  that  's  another 
fish-tale. 

'  Well,  take  my  cap,'  he  said,  '  or  your  own, 
and,  by  jinks,  mind  you  don't  miss  him.' 

Meanwhile  the  line  remained  fast  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  while  the  excited  fisherman 
danced  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  complete  enjoy- 
ment. I  ran  round  the  bank  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  for  the  sides  were  very  steep ;  and  when 
I  got  to  the  opposite  side,  the  subaqueous 
log  had  swung  round  and  was  evidently 
making  for  the  waterfall  at  the  bottom,  the 
strength  of  the  current,  I  supposed,  making 
it  spin. 
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We  arrived  there  together,  the  log  and  I, 
and  before  anything  untoward  occurred  I 
got  my  cap  in  the  water,  and  somehow  or 
other — goodness  knows  how — I  hoicked  out, 
not  a  dead  snag,  but  a  live  monster  of  a  fish. 
Whereupon  my  new  acquaintance  cheered 
till  the  welkin  rang  again,  and  all  the  Doones 
of  Badgworthy  turned  in  their  respective 
tombs. 

The  fish  had  a  long  square  head,  and  a  brutal 
projecting  under -jaw,  silvery  sides,  and 
numerous  black  and  brown  spots  chiefly  near 
the  gills.  Was  it  trout  or  salmon,  fario  or 
solar,  fair  game  or  poaching,  dinner  in  comfort 
or  £5  and  costs?  We  did  not  either  of  us 
know,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  now ;  but  it 
was  worth  weighing,  so  we  took  it  to  the  inn 
and  weighed  it — it  was  five-and-three-quarter 
pounds.  It  was  not  ferox  nor  a  bull-trout, 
but  possibly  some  strange  hybrid  that  had 
been  hiding  there  for  years. 

Under  the  mellowing  influence  of  '  this 
year's  cider  cup  '  and  Devonshire  cream  we 
decided,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
innkeeper,  that  it  was  a  trout ;  but  when  we 
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came  to  eat  it  we  found  the  flesh  very  tasteless, 
more  like  sodden  pink  cotton-wool  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of.  What  was  it  ? 

The  lieutenant  fished  no  more  that  day ; 
he  was  satisfied,  he  said,  with  breaking  one 
record,  and  his  feat  somehow  took  the  sting 
out  of  my  homely  style  of  angling,  and 
made  me  feel  a  civil  kind  of  inferiority.  But 
the  field-marshal's  baton  was  not  in  his 
haversack  after  all,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  buried 
with  him  without  ever  being  seen,  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man  lost  his  life  soon 
afterwards  in  a  miserable  hole-and-corner 
accident  scarcely  noticed  in  the  papers,  which 
ought  to  have  happened  to  some  brainless 
groom  without  '  two  thousand  pounds  of 
education  '  and  the  makings  of  a  first-class 
British  officer. 

I  wonder  who  has  that  minnow  now. 

They  use  the  gaff  on  this  river.  The  force  of 
my  remark  was  entirely  lost  on  the  hero  of  the 
story. 

Let  no  moralist  think  that  I  make  a  mock 
of  sin,  or  that  I  rate  lightly  the  heinous  crime 
that  I  wish  to  expose;  but  as  it  takes  all 
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sorts  to  make  a  world,  we  sometimes  find 
the  poacher  and  fish-murderer  stalking  un- 
punished in  the  face  of  heaven,  a  fit  subject 
to  write  about ;  and  if  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  criminal  knowledge,  I  can  only  be  blamed 
by  the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  incurring 
the  odium  of  being  a  common  informer. 
The  public-school  boy  well  understands  that 
he  must  not  tell  tales  out  of  school,  and 
just  as  the  honest  country  folk  cheered  the 
convict  the  other  day  who  made  such  a 
desperate  dash  for  liberty,  so  we,  who  perhaps 
ought  to  have  known  better,  held  our  peace 
some  years  ago,  when  we  saw  the  laws  of  our 
country  set  at  defiance  and  the  executive 
outwitted. 

It  all  began  by  the  carpenter's  brisk  urchin 
coming  up  at  seven  in  the  morning — such 
a  morning !  all  light  airs  and  sunshine — 
to  ask  if  we  would  like  to  buy  a  salmon,  if 
he  could  get  one ;  and  in  some  natural  surprise 
we  answered  yes,  postponed  our  bath,  and 
went  down  stream  to  see  for  ourselves  what 
this  thing  might  mean.  It  was  a  long  way  from 
London,  in  which  precise  direction  I  need 
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not  specify,  and  the  river  was  a  little  one  in 
which  salmon  were  rarely  taken  on  the  fly. 
But  salmon  there  were ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  spot  where  the  water  straightens  itself  out 
for  its  final  rush  to  the  great  ocean,  the  events 
that  were  taking  place  exceeded  our  worst 
suspicions.  Below  the  first  considerable  fall, 
which  barred  the  progress  of  the  prince  of 
the  fishes  towards  his  provincial  dominions, 
scores,  nay  hundreds  of  merry  salmon  were 
shooting,  leaping,  plunging,  or  resting,  in 
obedience  to  that  curious  instinct  which 
distinguishes  the  migratory  fish.  But  they 
were  not  the  only  visible  examples  of  active 
animal  life.  The  keeper,  or  water-bailiff,  was 
daily  expected  to  come  on  his  annual  tour  of 
inspection,  but  still  he  delayed;  and  human 
patience  being  finite,  and  the  sporting  instinct 
indestructible,  the  villagers  had  decided  to 
chance  it,  and  have  a  morning's  perfect  enjoy- 
ment though  afterwards  the  sky  should  fall. 
They  were  hard  at  work  when  we  arrived; 
every  prospect  pleased,  and  only  man  was 
vile. 

If    fishing    means    endeavouring    to    catch 
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fish,  or  killing  fish  in  any  manner,  honest  or 
the  reverse,  the  inhabitants  of  that  distant 
village  were  fishing;  but  without  previous 
explanation  I  should  have  hesitated  to  use 
any  word  short  of  '  murder.'  Their  methods 
were  brutal  and  barbaric,  but  wofully  effec- 
tive, and  were  of  three  kinds.  Firstly,  there 
was  a  brigade  of  this  irregular  army  of  assassins 
which  favoured  the  common  gaff ;  the  steel 
weapon  was,  of  course,  spliced  on  to  some 
sort  of  light  pole  of  any  length,  but,  the  butt 
being  firmly  grasped  by  a  stout  pair  of  hands, 
the  hook  lay  ready  on  the  edge  of  the  fall 
just  where  the  fish  were  bound  to  pass  on 
their  blindly  energetic  journey ;  when  a 
flash  from  a  shining  salmon  glittered  for  a 
brief  instant  between  hands  and  steel,  the 
gaff  was  brought  home  with  a  jerk,  and  not 
infrequently  was  found  to  have  an  innocent 
victim  sticking  on  the  point. 

There  were  two  or  three  gaffers,  and  the 
fish  which  we  afterwards  bought,  '  not  knowing 
it  to  have  been  stolen,  but  bond  fide  and 
without  notice/  as  the  lawyers  say,  had  a 
big  hole  in  its  side,  a  hole  of  a  kind  rarely 
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inflicted  by  nets.  I  am  told,  though  it  is 
but  hearsay,  that  the  carpenter  who  sold  it  to 
us  was  the  owner  of  a  gaff,  but  as  I  own  a  gaff 
myself  that  proves  nothing. 

The  second  plan  was  much  more  sporting, 
because  it  was  not  only  more  difficult  to  carry 
out,  but  always  gave  the  fish  one  chance 
in  two  to  get  off.  Harry,  by  trade  a  brick- 
layer's labourer,  but  by  nature  a  sportsman 
with  the  widest  sympathies,  was  the  chief 
exponent  of  this  method,  and  he  exhibited 
a  degree  of  skill  which  implied  assiduous 
practice.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a 
long  pole  fitted  at  the  end  with  a  simple  noose 
of  wire,  which  he  introduced  gently  to  the 
congregation  of  fish  in  the  lower  pool ;  they 
saw  no  harm  in  it,  and  continued  their  rumina- 
tions undisturbed.  Presently  he  slipped  the 
loop  over  the  head  of  one  of  their  number, 
and  violently  hoicked  it  into  the  upper  air, 
which  must  have  been  a  startling  surprise 
to  the  unfortunate  beast ;  then  came  the 
exciting  moment,  because,  as  often  as  not, 
his  centre  of  gravity  was  not  supported, 
and  a  slight  kick  was  sufficient  to  enable 
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him  to  slip  out  his  thinner  end,  and  then,  like 
the  Nautilus  of  Captain  Nemo,  he  returned 
to  deep  waters  with  his  accustomed  speed.  I 
saw  how  it  would  be  possible  to  perfect  Harry's 
engine,  but  I  held — and  now  hold — my  peace. 
His  fish,  at  any  rate,  had  no  holes  in  their 
sides,  and  could  be  sold  with  a  face  of  perfect 
innocence. 

The  third  and  favourite  method  was  the 
most  effective,  and  by  much  the  most  nefarious ; 
it  is  known,  I  believe,  by  the  simple  name 
of  '  snatching.'  Take  a  large  triple  hook, 
weighted  with  heavy  lead,  like  those  used  for 
cod  at  the  North  Cape,  fasten  it  to  a  stout 
line,  and  let  it  down  gently  among  a  swarm 
of  fish — or  rather,  do  none  of  these  things, 
but  shudder  at  the  relation  of  them.  The 
men  who  used  this  plan  were  very  successful, 
being  assisted  by  the  devil,  for  there  were 
so  many  fish  that  it  was  long  odds  on  their 
hooks  clawing  hold  of  something  by  a  rapid 
upward  jerk. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  scene  of  operations 
a  large  number  of  fish  were  already  dead,  and 
on  their  way  to  the  nearest  village  for  sale  ; 
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they  had  to  be  sold  off  rapidly,  of  course,  and 
ours,  which  weighed  about  eight  pounds,  had 
cost  a  florin,  or  some  such  trifling  sum.  For 
my  own  part,  being  a  fisherman,  I  began  and 
ended  with  a  wild  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  whole 
thing;  but  while  the  lawless  butchery  was 
actually  going  on  I  could  not  help  enjoying 
the  excitement,  which  was  heightened  by 
the  chances  of  a  row  if  the  water-bailiff 
turned  up.  He  would  have  been  in  a  different 
position,  I  fancy,  if  he  had  come  in  time ;  but 
before  the  eggs  and  bacon  were  smoking  on 
the  breakfast  table,  over  a  hundred  goodly 
salmon  had  breathed  their  last,  and  the  foray 
was  over. 

Later  on  in  the  morning  a  stalwart  person 
in  gaiters  and  corduroys  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  news  of  his  arrival  soon  flew  over 
the  countryside,  and  everyone  was  anxious 
to  give  him  information.  Information  is 
sometimes  reliable  and  sometimes  not.  It 
so  happened  that  the  keeper  was  not  a  native 
of  the  county,  being,  in  fact,  a  man  of  alien 
speech,  and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  local 
humour. 
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Were  there  any  salmon  this  year  ?  Well, 
there  might  be  a  few  leaping,  but  except  for  the 
old  general  there  was  nobody  to  catch  them, 
and  the  general  had  taken  the  young  ladies 
abroad.  Was  it  not  a  pity  ?  So  the  man 
had  drinks  with  the  carpenter,  and  even 
with  Harry,  who  was  out  of  a  job,  had 
a  pleasant  day's  stroll  up  stream,  and  went 
back  next  morning  by  the  ramshackle  old 
two-horse  brake  which  carries  men  and 
things  from  village  to  town.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  luggage  going,  too,  and  he 
watched  it  being  put  in  as  he  smoked  his 
pipe. 

'  You  can  lean  against  they  sacks,'  said  the 
driver  kindly. 

'  What 's  in  them,  then  ? '  asked  the  bailiff, 
with  a  Bradford  twang. 

'Hams,  sir;  not  Yorkshire  hams,  of  course, 
but  the  folks  hereaway  like  'em  just  as  well  as 
if  they  were.' 

The  bystanders  grinned  approvingly,  round 
went  the  wheels,  and  off  lumbered  the  old 
brake  to  the  town,  the  honest  bailiff  in  a  good 
temper  with  all  the  world,  conscious  of  his 
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own  tact  and  discernment,  and  scarcely  wonder- 
ing at  the  cordiality  with  which  the  whole 
population  cheered  him  as  they  saw  him  go. 
History  does  not  relate  whether  he  got  down 
before  those  '  hams  '  were  delivered  to  the  fish- 
monger; but  if  his  visits  are  always  so  well 
timed,  and  conducted  with  so  much  discretion, 
his  conduct  in  his  office  will  add  yearly  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  village.  I  knew  afterwards 
that  I  had  compounded  a  felony,  but  as  I 
am  assured  that  these  practices  still  obtain 
in  unwatched  places,  I  now  compound  with 
my  conscience  to  tell  the  true  story  by  way 
of  expiation. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE   MILL   POOL 

'  "Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth.  .  .  .' 

All 's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

I  WAS  discussing  with  an  old  friend  the 
exaggeration  of  the  customary  big-fish  tale  one 
day,  reminding  him  of  the  story  of  the  Thames 
fisherman  which  he  had  once  told  me.  The 
man  had  sent  to  the  papers  as  a  record  of  their 
catch  the  weights  of  the  fish  about  which  they 
had  been  talking.  '  None  of  these  yarns,'  I  said, 
'  will  bear  investigation.' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  not  many,  at  least.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Mill  Pool  ?  It  has 
"  points." ' 

'  Now,  my  good  sir,'  I  replied,  '  let  us  have 
it  on  oath  without  embellishment  or  the  graces 
of  composition.  What  was  it  ?  '  My  friend 
laughed  softly  and  told  me  the  story. 

'  You  don't  know  Dick  Maxwell  ?  '  he  began. 
'  He  used  to  be  a  boy,  a  fat  good-natured  boy 
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who  expected  people  to  do  things  for  him,  so 
they  did  them  ;  he  was  a  cheeky  boy,  too. 
He  is  very  different  now,  lives  in  that  white 
house  over  at  Esher,  but  that  's  an  immaterial 
detail — "  We  shall  ne'er  be  younger."  Marriage 
alters  most  boys,  and  even  Dick  is  married  ; 
it  is  a  fate  few  escape,  and  those  few  are  all 
disappointed. 

'  He  was  very  keen  on  fishing  in  the  old  days, 
and  once,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
he  inveigled  me  into  an  expedition  after 
gudgeons.  We  neither  of  us  understood  the 
first  four  rules  of  the  science  of  catching  that 
succulent  but  wary  little  fish ;  and  I  well  recol- 
lect that  after  a  long  Saturday  afternoon  we 
were  ashamed  to  take  home  our  catch,  and  the 
boy  kept  asking  me  (with  a  view  to  the  inevit- 
able narrative  at  the  supper  table)  whether  I 
did  not  think  it  must  have  been  a  pike  that  took 
his  spoon  off  the  line  when  we  tried  spinning  for 
a  change.  Now  it  was  palpably  the  river-bed 
which  took  that  spoon ;  but  by  the  time  we 
reached  home  I  began  to  see  things  in  a  better 
light,  and  admitted  it  might  have  been  a 
fish,  and  if  a  fish,  why  then,  a  jack.  So  that 
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brick-bat,  or  meat-tin,  in  the  depths  became 
almost  certainly  a  pike. 

'  Sunday  comes  after  Saturday,  though  you 
might  think  nowadays,  on  the  Thames,  that  it 
was  only  another  and  more  glorious  Saturday  ; 
but  we  were  members  of  a  strict  household  and 
not  allowed  to  fish  or  row,  so  we  went  to  church, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  walked.  It  was  before 
the  days  of  Sunday  golf.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  bicycles,  ages  and  ages  ago. 

'It  so  happened  that  we  passed  a  beautiful 
mill  pool  which  we  had  observed  overnight 
with  envy,  for  we  knew  that  the  right  to  fish 
in  it  was  a  privilege  only  enjoyed  by  intimate 
friends  of  the  miller-man,  whom  we  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing.  We  had  seen  a  man 
dropping  lumps  of  clay  into  the  water  from  a 
boat,  and  I  suspected  that  he  was  up  to  some 
dodge  which  we  did  not  fully  comprehend,  but 
which  would  make  all  the  difference  when  he 
came  to  fish  ;  however,  he  was  not  in  the  boat 
this  time,  and  we  passed  on.  Within  a  few 
yards'  distance  we  came  upon  a  very  neat  little 
red  cottage,  fronted  by  a  neat  little  close- 
cropped  lawn,  and  backed  by  an  equally  neat 
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little  garden  ;  the  proprietor,  for  so  I  rightly 
judged  him  to  be,  was  leaning  over  the  gate 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  the  clink  of  tea-cups 
sounded  pleasantly  from  within.  Just  as  we 
were  going  by,  a  younger  man  came  out  of  the 
house  with  a  small  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  and 
he  was  immediately  hailed  by  the  gentleman 
with  the  cigar. 

'  "  Hullo,  Ned,"  he  said  aggressively,  "  where 
are  you  off  to  ?  " 

'  "  Going  to  have  a  look  at  the  water,"  said  the 
other  in  an  off-hand  manner  without  stopping. 

'  "  Confound  it  all,  man,  you  don't  want  a  rod 
for  that,"  said  the  man  with  the  cigar ;  "  you  '11 
spoil  everything,  and  old  Watson  will  never 
forgive  me,  if  you  do." 

'  "Oh,  rot,"  said  Ned,  "this  belong  my 
pidgin,"  and  off  he  went  by  another  gate. 

'  Our  presence  had  somehow  seemed  to  include 
us  in  the  conversation,  and  my  friend  Dick 
was  so  interested  in  the  fishing-rod  that  he 
stopped  to  listen,  and  I,  forgetting  my  manners, 
unconsciously  stopped  also.  The  gentleman 
with  the  cigar  was  not  above  conversation  with 
distinguished-looking  strangers,  and  seeing  us 
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pause,  said  to  Dick,  "Are  you  a  fisherman, 
young  man  ?  "  which  gave  rise  to  other  natural 
remarks.  In  fact,  Mr.  Knight,  as  he  turned 
out  to  be,  was  so  affable  that  we  stayed  quite  a 
long  time  talking  to  him  with  no  little  pleasure. 
He  seemed  amused  at  the  boy,  and  asked  him 
the  French  for  '  belong  my  pidgin.' 

'  "  Half  a  crown  if  you  guess — now  quick." 

'  "  Allez-vous-en  au  diable,"  retorted  Dick 
instantly,  interpreting  the  sense  if  not  the  words, 
whereupon  we  all  laughed,  and  the  coin  was 
promptly  handed  over.  It  was  a  lucky  shot, 
but  Dick  has  always  been  lucky. 

'Mr.  Knight  then  told  us  that  his  young 
brother  and  two  other  friends  had  come  down 
for  a  day's  fishing  on  the  morrow  in  the  famous 
mill  pool,  for  which  they  had  the  necessary 
permission,  and  Ned  was  so  impatient  that  he 
had  broken  their  solemn  covenant  and  agree- 
ment and  gone  to  try  his  luck  before  the  swim 
was  properly  baited. 

'  "  We  got  5000  lobworms,  Ai  quality,  all  the 
way  from  Nottingham,"  he  was  saying,  when 
a  distant  shout  arrested  our  attention.  "  We 

put  them  in  lumps  of  clay,"  he  went  on,  but  a 
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second  shout  was  too  much  for  his  curiosity, 
and  in  half  a  second  we  were  all  off  for  the  river, 
full  trot.  Ned  evidently  had  a  fish  on,  and 
was  yelling  for  a  net,  so  Mr.  Knight  ran  back, 
swearing  hard,  I  fear,  and  muttering  per- 
plexities about  what  old  Watson  would  say,  to 
fetch  the  net,  while  we  hurried  to  the  water  and 
watched  the  rod  bend  in  the  hands  of  the 
impatient  Ned.  After  about  twenty  minutes 
of  great  excitement,  during  which  Dick  was 
the  most  agitated  of  the  party,  and  Knight 
had  returned  red  and  breathless,  a  large 
fish  was  safely  netted  and  carried  back  in 
triumph  to  the  house — "  a  real  fish,"  as  Dick 
said  admiringly. 

'  It  was  indeed  real,  and  proved  to  be  the 
most  magnificent  barbel  I  ever  saw,  weighing 
eleven  pounds,  and  Knight  explained  to  us  how 
barbel  should  be  hooked. 

'  "  Don't  strike,"  said  he,  and  we  only  wished 
we  had  the  chance.  "  Don't  strike,  but  haul — 
that 's  the  tip ;  for  if  one  gets  off  he  leads  away 
the  whole  shoal,  and  all  your  trouble  and 
expense  will  be  for  nothing.  But  old  Watson 
must  not  know  of  this.  Mum  's  the  word." 
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'We  went  home  rather  disconsolate  and 
envious,  for  Ned  seemed  the  most  favoured 
of  human  beings.  Fortune  had  indeed  come  to 
him  with  both  hands  full,  for  to-morrow  he 
was  to  have  a  whole  day  in  that  wonderful 
pool  over  the  thousands  of  lobworms,  and 
would  be  sure  to  catch  another  monster,  we 
thought.  As  we  were  entire  strangers  I  could 
not  suggest  their  taking  Dick  with  them,  so 
there  I  supposed  the  incident  to  end. 

'  Being  at  that  time  a  pale  and  common 
drudge,  I  had  to  go  back  to  town  early  on  the 
Monday,  and  so  was  up  betimes  for  breakfast. 
Dick  did  not  appear.  He  had  spoken  of  going 
early  to  see  the  fishermen  at  work,  as  a  casual 
loafer  on  the  bank,  but  I  mistrusted  his  energy, 
and  indeed  gave  little  credence  to  Knight's 
assertion  that  he  and  his  companions  were  to 
be  on  the  water  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
My  own  experience  of  Thames  fishing  was  not 
sufficiently  glittering  to  tempt  me  out  of  bed  at 
such  an  hour,  but  then  I  had  never  caught  any 
"  real  fish,"  nor  had  I  had  the  chance  of  fishing 
over  5000  lobworms  direct  from  Nottingham. 
I  returned  from  London  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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met  Dick  coming  downstairs.  That  "  most 
brisky  juvenal "  was  looking  a  trifle  sleepy,  but 
on  seeing  me  he  glowed  with  the  glow  that 
slowly  crimsons  one  who  has  gained  a  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford  and  goes  to  tell  his  head-master. 
"  My  aunt,"  he  said  with  expression,  "  have  you 
seen  the  fish  ?  " 

'  "  No.  What  fish  ?  "  Why  this  excitement  ? 
Ned  could  not  have  caught  a  larger  barbel. 
The  one  I  had  seen  caught  was  incredible. 

'  "  Oh  no,  of  course  not ;  they  never  caught 
anything,  oh  dear  no !  That 's  why  they 
chucked  it  at  two,  of  course." 

'  He  tossed  his  head  in  great  scorn,  and 
laughed  sardonically. 

'  My  curiosity  was  aroused  at  this  nonsense, 
but  Dick  refused  to  explain,  and  merely  said, 
"  Come  and  see." 

'  So  I  went,  and  as  we  walked  hurriedly  along 
the  road  Dick  conversed  with  me  in  the  most 
tantalising  manner  in  this  sort  of  way :  "  They 
put  back  eleven  trout." 

'  "  Eleven  ?     Big  ones  ?  "     I  gasped. 

'  "  Well,  the  brace  they  kept  weigh  seven 
pounds.  They  ledgered,  you  know.  You 
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thread  the  worm  on  a  hook,  and  let  it  down 
with  a  great  thumping  piece  of  lead  on  it. 
Then  you  pull,  but  of  course  you  don't  catch 
anything,  oh  no !  not  a  gudgeon.  That 's 
why  large  soles  are  still  very  cheap,  as  you  see 
in  the  papers." 

'  I  should  probably  have  fallen  violently 
upon  the  boy  at  this  point,  but  we  were 
now  in  sight  of  the  neat  little  cottage,  and 
no  less  than  thirty-nine  well-dressed  people, 
mostly  in  boating  dress,  were  looking  over  the 
hedge  into  the  garden.  The  house  was  not  on 
fire.  Avoiding  the  crowd,  Dick  led  me  in  by 
the  side-gate,  as  if  he  were  the  oldest  friend  of 
the  family,  and  there  on  the  trim  little  lawn 
showed  me  what  the  loafers  were  gazing  at. 
The  large  barbel  caught  on  Sunday  was  not 
there — it  had  gone  to  be  stuffed — but  the  two 
trout  were  shining  in  the  sun,  fine  fat  ones  they 
were,  too ;  and  there  were  also  from  five-and- 
twenty  to  thirty  large  barbel  on  the  grass.  I  did 
not  count  them,  but  Mr.  Knight,  who  joined 
us,  told  me  that  the  total  catch  was  160  pounds 
at  lunch-time  when  they  stopped  fishing. 

'  I  did  not  seem  able  to  make  any  remark, 
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and  the  magnitude  of  the  affair  sterilised  all 
feelings  of  envy.  In  fact  I  was  faintly  conscious 
that  the  people  looking  over  the  hedge  were 
envying  me. 

1  "They  started  soon  after  three  this  morning," 
put  in  Dick,  "  and  I  got  there  myself  by  6.10. 
By  breakfast-time  we  had  100  pounds.  I  had 
breakfast  here." 

'"  Oh,  did  you  ?  "  I  said  faintly ;  "and  what 
time  did  the  fishmonger  arrive  ?  "  The  innu- 
endo fell  flat. 

'  "  He 's  still  selling  the  large  soles,"  retorted 
the  cheeky  one;  "if  you  are  wanting  boots, 
now  's  the  time." 

'  Mr.  Knight  smilingly  intervened,  and  drew 
us  into  the  house  for  tea  ;  the  other  sportsmen 
were  all  asleep,  but  our  host  and  the  irre- 
pressible boy  fought  all  their  battles  o'er  again, 
and  went  through  the  incidents  of  the  morning 
with  unflagging  gusto. 

'  "  That 's  what  I  call  real  fish,"  said  Dick  as 
we  left,  "  and  I  've  a  jolly  good  mind  to  be  a 
miller  instead  of  going  to  Oxford." 

'Tales  of  big  bags  are,  as  you  said  just  now, 
always  tantalising  and  mostly  delusive,  so  I 
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thought  you  might  like  this  one.  You  cannot 
go  and  do  likewise  with  all  the  lobworms  in 
Surrey,  for  the  mill  is  now  gone  ;  and  the  fish — 
for  there  still  are  noble  fish  hidden  in  the  weir 
pool — lie  doggo  in  impracticable  places.  They 
seem  to  have  marched  with  the  times  and  got 
educated. 

i"  '  If  you  want  more  details  go  and  ask  Dick. 
He  used  to  have  an  old  photograph  which 
might  interest  you.  Now  let 's  hear  how  you 
caught  your  forty-five-pounder.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

WEATHER 

1 A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn.* 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

I  WAS  fishing  in  the  Wey  one  cold  winter's 
morning  when  I  hooked  a  jack  and  found  that 
the  keen  wind  had  frozen  the  line  to  my  rod. 
It  is  a  very  narrow  little  river,  and  the  fish 
only  weighed  four  pounds,  so  I  had  not  much 
trouble  in  landing  it ;  but  I  caught  nothing  else, 
and  went  home  with  a  strong  prejudice  against 
fishing  in  the  cold.  I  would  much  rather 
play  hockey,  or  golf.  Some  time  later  I  started 
to  fish  in  the  Tweed  on  Good  Friday  in  a 
hailstorm,  and  had  a  very  poor  day.  I  broke 
the  top  of  my  rod,  I  remember,  and  had  to 
walk  a  long  way  to  replace  it  because  the 

fisherman  who  was  rowing  me  had  waders  on. 
232 
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I  looked  with  fond  reverted  glance 
To  milder  skies  and  happier  days  1 

But  both  these  experiences  were  warm  in 
comparison  with  an  afternoon  which  I  spent 
in  a  snowstorm  in  the  north  of  Hungary, 
where  the  reputation  of  my  county  depended 
on  my  catching  trout.  I  was,  by  one  of  the 
accidents  of  life,  travelling  in  that  kingdom 
on  a  political,  or  semi-political,  mission  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  fishing  ;  but  it  had  been 
suggested  that  we  should  take  sporting  rifles, 
and  upon  considering  the  very  full  programme 
which  had  been  provided  for  our  entertainment, 
it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  we  should  be 
able  to  find  time  for  shooting,  a  rifle  and 
cartridges  would  be  a  great  encumbrance,  and, 
like  the  Commander  of  the  Port  of  Calais  who 
had  no  powder,  I  had  no  rifle.  So  I  did  not 
take  one,  but  just  as  we  were  starting  I  was 
persuaded  to  include  a  small  rod  with  my 
baggage  as  evidence  of  sporting  sympathies. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  Budapest  we  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  fishing  as  a  sport  is  practi- 
cally ignored  in  Hungary,  where  all  others 
are  enthusiastically  practised.  The  time  which 
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we  had  to  spend  there  was  so  short  that  we 
were  unable  to  see  much  of  the  home  life  of 
Magyar  hunters,  but  all  those  to  whom  we 
spoke  expressed  entire  ignorance  of  fishing. 
Count  Stephen  Karolyi,  who  entertained  a 
shooting  party  at  his  famous  castle,  told  me 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  at  which  I 
wondered  and  still  wonder,  for  the  fish  of  the 
Balaton  Lake  are  famous,  and  the  country 
abounds  in  rivers  and  lakes. 

However,  we  were  assured  that  before  we 
left  I  should  be  expected  to  fish,  and  to  give 
an  exhibition  of  the  art  as  practised  in  Great 
Britain. 

Late  in  September,  after  sumptuous  feasting 
in  the  capital  and  an  interesting  visit  to 
Pozsony,  where  we  had  a  gala  performance 
of  The  Merry  Widow  in  German,  we  were 
taken  by  train  across  a  vast  plain  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Carpathians,  where  there  were  said  to  be  two 
lakes  in  which  some  strictly  preserved  fishing 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  was  to  be 
placed  at  our  disposal,  or  rather  at  mine, 
for  no  one  else  had  brought  a  rod,  and  no  one 
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else,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  had  ever  used 
one.  The  others  hoped  that  I  should  catch 
something  for  the  credit  of  the  expedition  ;  but 
it  got  about  that  I  had  once  written  a  volume 
of  fishing  stories,  so  some  scepticism  was 
expressed.  Our  train  arrived  at  Tatra  Lomnicz 
late  in  the  evening  after  a  long  journey.  It 
was  snowing,  and  the  early  autumn  of  the 
south  was  suddenly  changed  to  winter.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  country  was 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow.  It  seemed 
more  seasonable  to  think  of  sleigh  and  ski 
than  of  gut  and  flies,  and  many  years  of  mixed 
experience  had  made  me  very  sceptical  of 
indefinite  prospects  of  trout  in  distant  lakes. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  staying  at  Barmouth,  we 
spent  a  whole  day  looking  for  lakes  which 
probably  never  existed ;  and  I  have  been  to 
Waterville  and  Lough  Derg  since  then;  the 
Opheimsvand,  too,  and  that  lake  below  Snae- 
haetten  on  the  Dovrefjeld — but  enough.  I 
pointed  out  to  my  backers  that  the  one  and 
only  day  which  we  could  spend  in  the  Hohe 
Tatra  was  to  include  a  long  drive  of  several 
hours  and  two  formal  banquets.  This  could 
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leave  only  a  short  afternoon  at  the  most.  We 
spent  the  night  at  Tatra  Lomnicz  in  a  new 
hotel,  the  newest,  the  most  attractive,  and  the 
most  beautifully  furnished  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  was  divided  between  my  admira- 
tion for  the  furniture  and  for  the  vast 
landscape  spread  out  before  my  bedroom 
window.  We  dined  in  a  great  white  saloon, 
and  everybody  made  flattering  speeches,  but 
nothing  could  be  learned  about  the  distant 
lakes. 

Outside  the  snow  fell  softly  and  silently,  and 
I  recollected  that  my  only  sporting  garments 
were  of  the  thinnest  summer  kind. 

A  hunter  came  in  to  say  that  anyone  wishing 
to  shoot  must  start  at  3  A.M.  in  boots  of  an 
Alpine  type  which  none  of  us  possessed.  I  began 
to  feel  nervous,  and  went  to  bed.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  set  off  for  our  drive  in  the  snow 
through  a  dense  forest  stocked  with  all  kinds  of 
game.  The  scene  was  very  wintry,  but  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly ;  and,  though  I  wore  the 
summer  garments,  we  were  so  well  provided 
with  fur  coats  and  enormous  sheepskins  that 
it  was  easy  to  keep  warm.  There  were  lovely 
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views  of  mountains  and  woods  and  a  great 
plain,  and  then  more  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance; a  wild  deer  dashed  across  the  track, 
and  at  Tatrafured  people  in  pretty  villas 
waved  a  salutation  as  we  passed  by.  After 
a  drive  of  eighteen  miles  we  arrived  at 
Csorba  Lake  quite  ready  for  luncheon.  I 
now  felt  sure  of  one  lake  at  least,  a  good 
large  one,  beautifully  placed  in  the  woods  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  but  I  learned 
that  Lake  Poprad  (in  which  I  was  also  ex- 
pected to  fish  on  the  same  day)  was  some 
miles  off. 

After  luncheon,  as  soon  as  the  speech- 
makers  began  a  long  programme,  I  slipped 
out  and  was  introduced  to  the  gillie  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  fishing.  He  was  a  tall,  severe- 
looking  Hungarian,  who  spoke  German,  but 
not  the  same  as  mine,  and  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  typical  verderer.  He  reminded  me 
vaguely  of  pictures  of  Wilhelm  Tell.  I  showed 
him  my  little  nine-foot  trout-rod,  but  he 
shook  his  head  very  doubtfully  over  it,  which 
was  depressing.  I  wondered  what  he  wanted, 
and  when  he  showed  me  an  enormous  yellow 
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fly  on  very  old  gut  as  his  idea  of  a  lure  I 
wondered  still  more. 

It  was  warm  in  the  hotel,  and,  as  we  looked 
out  upon  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake,  I  perceived 
that  it  had  begun  to  snow,  though  the  sun 
was  still  shining.  A  more  hopeless  prospect 
has  seldom  confronted  me;  but  as  I  could 
not  explain  this  to  the  man  I  put  up  my 
rod,  tied  on  my  largest  March-brown,  and 
signified  that  I  was  ready,  feeling  like  an 
innocent  aristocrat  going  to  the  guillotine. 
Loud  applause  from  the  salle  d  manger  re- 
minded me  of  what  England  expects,  but 
even  then  I  had  not  the  sense  to  borrow  a 
fur  coat. 

We  plunged  out  into  the  open,  and  I 
observed  that  there  was  a  strong  breeze  as 
I  followed  the  fisherman  down  a  narrow 
winding  path  to  a  large  boathouse  hi  which 
there  was  a  huge  barge  moored  against  a 
gallery.  I  got  into  this,  and  examined  the 
net  which  the  man  was  carrying.  It  dashed 
my  faith  and  my  hopes  more,  I  think,  even 
than  the  weather,  for  it  was  quite  flat,  without 
any  bag,  it  had  no  handle,  and  the  meshes 
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were  so  wide  that  a  fish  of  nearly  a  pound 
could  slide  through  it  with  ease.  When  I 
got  into  the  barge  nothing  happened,  and  it 
slowly  dawned  on  me  that  I  was  expected  to 
fish  inside  the  boathouse,  which  tickled  me 
immensely.  I  despaired  of  explaining  that  you 
cannot  cast  a  fly  in  the  largest  boathouse  ever 
built,  but  to  my  relief  the  proprietor,  or 
manager,  of  the  hotel  came  down,  and  we  had 
a  polyglot  conversation.  I  spoke  in  French 
(public  -  school  fourth  -  form  variety),  the 
manager  translated  into  German,  and  the  fisher- 
man replied  in  Hungarian.  The  upshot  of  it 
all  was  that  a  keen-faced  countryman  was 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  he  pushed  the  barge 
out  on  to  the  lake,  but  only  a  few  yards  from 
shore.  I  got  out  line  and  made  a  beginning, 
and  at  the  second  cast  rose  a  fish  which  a 
minute  later  I  hooked. 

Some  of  the  revellers  had  come  out  for  a 
walk,  and  I  heard  their  remarks  with  a  kind 
of  numb  anxiety,  because  I  remembered  the 
net.  The  fish  was  a  good  one,  and  the  reel 
would  not  go  round. 

I  had  a  salmon  on  once  when  a  reel,  sold  to  me 
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by  a  friend,  refused  to  work,  but  before  the 
expected  break  occurred  in  the  line  my  boat- 
man smashed  the  check  of  the  reel  and  saved 
the  day.  I  was  wondering  angrily  whether  I 
ought  to  do  the  same  to  my  trout-reel  when  that 
morning  on  the  Wey  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
realised  that  the  line  was  frozen  all  down  the 
rod.  The  fish  was  pulling  away,  so  I  dipped 
the  rod  in  the  water,  and  let  him  pull.  The  line 
was  thawed  off,  but  I  only  just  had  time  to 
reel  up  before  it  was  again  stiff.  One  of  the 
men  scooped  up  the  fish  with  the  net  and 
took  it  off  the  hook.  It  was  of  a  deep  bronze 
colour,  very  handsome,  and  very  welcome. 
It  looked  especially  fine  against  the  snow 
in  the  boat  in  which,  I  may  remind  you,  I 
was  standing. 

I  got  out  my  line  again  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, as  it  had  to  be  kept  continually  moving, 
and  soon  hooked  and  landed  a  second  fish  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first,  only  this  one  fell  through 
the  net  into  the  boat.  I  lost  a  third  which  got 
off  before  I  could  thaw  the  line,  and  then  the 
rise  ceased.  I  had  been  out  perhaps  half  an 
hour,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
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snow  falling,  and  a  steady  breeze  blowing 
simultaneously  all  the  time.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  the  men  by  signs  that  I  wanted  to  row 
round  the  lake ;  but  to  propel  that  barge  was 
impossible  for  two  men,  so  a  much  smaller  boat 
(also  loaded  with  melting  snow)  was  obtained, 
we  were  transhipped,  and  I  put  on  a  minnow. 
Unfortunately  I  had  no  swivels,  and  no  lead, 
and,  as  I  had  been  told  that  the  black  waters 
of  the  lake  were  of  great  depth,  I  naturally 
wanted  to  try  round  the  edge,  but  the  boat  was 
steered  across  the  middle.  Doubtless  tthey 
knew  their  own  business  best,  for  when  we 
reached  the  other  side  and  began  coasting 
towards  the  west,  I  got  a  fish  which  gave 
considerable  fun.  Again  I  had  to  plunge  the 
rod  into  the  water  directly  I  felt  a  touch,  but 
after  that  I  kept  the  line  moving,  and  no  mis- 
hap occurred.  We  then  steered  on  westward, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  after  another  capture,  we 
reached  the  shadow  which  was  now  falling  on 
that  side  of  the  water.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
icy  coldness  of  that  shadow.  I  had  been  out 
for  an  hour  in  the  falling  snow,  and  for  half 
of  that  time  had  been  sitting  more  or  less  still 
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with  my  feet  in  melting  slush ;  but  the  sun  was 
shining  all  the  time,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  simply  paralysing.  Eventually  we 
got  round,  and  I  landed,  frozen  to  the  marrow, 
with  five  brace  of  good  fish,  and  a  chill  which 
I  did  not  get  rid  of  for  a  week.  Two  of  the 
fish  were  rainbows,  and  the  rest  native  brown 
trout  coloured  to  a  strange  dark  bronze  by 
the  peaty  water.  They  seemed  to  have  more 
teeth  than  our  fario,  and  a  curious  light  edge 
to  the  gill  covers,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  were  not  all  of  the  same 
species. 

Some  of  the  party  walked  to  Lake  Pop- 
rad,  which  they  described  as  a  black  lake, 
in  a  white  silence,  amid  heights  almost  im- 
penetrably veiled.  Of  course  no  one  fished 
there. 

At  dinner,  when  we  all  met,  I  was  congratu- 
lated on  having  saved  the  national  credit,  and 
beaten  the  record,  and  when  the  fish  appeared 
on  the  table  the  whole  company  clapped  their 
hands,  and  I  was  covered  with  confusion. 
Speeches  were  made  and  healths  drunk.  As 
usual,  we  thanked  our  Hungarian  friends  for 
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their  lavish  and  princely  hospitality,  and  took 
the  night  train  to  Budapest,  with  a  very  pleasant 
impression  of  the  mountains,  forests,  and  fish 
of  the  Carpathians.  As  I  turned  in,  I  heard  a 
voice  saying,  '  Well,  you  have  achieved  a 
real  fish-tale  at  last,  with  forty  witnesses 
to  prove  it.'  My  answer,  which  was  intended 
to  be  caustic,  was  lost  in  the  nimble  of  the 
train. 
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